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Next to Nature-it’s 
Ansco Natural Color! 


Ansco gives you color transparencies of unbelievable beauty ... soft flesh tones, 


natural foliage, pastel-blue skies! 


When you load your camera with Ansco Natural Color, your choice 
will be an excellent one. Because Ansco Color gives you all the 
subtle, delicate shades of Mother Nature—not colors garish, vivid, 
over-bright. Get Ansco Natural Color Film at dealers everywhere. 
Sizes: 120, 620 and 35 mm rolls; 35mm bulk loads; 16 mm movie rolls; 
sheets. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline 


& Film Corporation. ‘‘From Research to Reality.” 
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corn American 


PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


i the selection of the proper len ( r ng experter 


GOERZ DAGOR 


DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 
Coated 

The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens perform- 
ance, the DAGOR combines in one lens — 

1. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat. 

2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 

3. A long-focus lens when single element 

is used. 

It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undis- 
torted detail to the very corners of the film — 
for interiors, exteriors, commercial and ama- 
teur work, scenic views, groups, banquets, 
color film, copying, enlarging. 

f:}6.8 12 focal lengths 112” to 12” 

f:7.7 3 focal lengths 14” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


Coated 
A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 
3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 345%" — 4%" — 6% 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. Coated. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 TO 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for — 


A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35 mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. Coated 


Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements 
or shifting image 

This lens comes in C mount for 16 mm cam 
eras. Fitting to other cameras upon special 
order. 


Sizes available now: 35 and 50 mm uncoated 
and 75 mm coated 


GOERZ C-DOGMAR f:4.5 
focus 6” (150 mm) 


For long distance telephoto work with 35 mm 
ond 16 mm movie cameras. Coated, in iris 
barrel, or “C 
cameras. 


focusing mount for 16 mm 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES 
imported — now available — 
PANORTHO FILTERS 


in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 





light blue 
PANORTHO SUNSHADES 


from 35 mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


(for process lenses) 
Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 


lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes 
to fit standard lens diameters, with accurate 
work. adjustable push-on rings. 


LOMARA POCKET MICROSCOPES 





For concentrated power of vision in your daily endeavors, whatever your vocation or hobby 
might be, for quick on the spot observation or examination of minute objects — 


3 models — in fountain pen shape 
Clip Lomara — magnifies to 120 times 
Another Lomara — magnifies to 50 times 
Ultra Lomara — magnifies to 460 times 
Lens sets, adjustable stand for either one, with stage, diaphragm, mirror reflector, electric 
light assembly, etc., available. Ask for literature. 








“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 


REMEMBER: 


For making first-class pictures Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 


the ¢. ®- GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


given profitable satisfaction 
over half a century 








AP—6-51 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





CREEP UP FAST! 


Almost before you know it, you'll be heading 
for some happy holiday location. And including your 


camera, of course. For nothing is so completely 
eS . Choose the Master for hehe ; 1 hose thrilli mene 

“ : satisfying as a photo record of those thrilling days. 

ISCRDTOON Tan Tt a its complete exposure - as c : 


LCEQODRBRRORBHERE | control; or the Cadet for If it’s a record worth while. If all your pictures 
WE UGHT II 2345678 WA its extreme simplicity Ve “11: fees 
INNES AUG Oa ONES are realistic and brilliant .. . your color shots vibrant 


36.912 15 18 21.24 27 30 33 36 y with true-to-life color. So include a WESTON 
oa, y << SS Exposure Meter in your planning. It will insure 


eis: < SS on-the-button exposures every shot . . . pictures 
=" WESTON, i > 0 4 
c / i 


IK s va and transparencies whose charm will grow 


4 
stronger with time . . . Weston Electrical Instrument | * 


Corporation, 577 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


WEOTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 


—THE METERS MOST PHOTOGRAPHERS USE— 
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Only A Few Days Remain 


To Enter The- 


ce American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
3ist Annual Competition 


RULES GOVERNING COMPETITION 


132 PRIZES 


Ist Prize: 
$500 U.S. Savings Bond. 


2nd Prize: 
$100 U.S. Savings Bond 


Five 3rd Prizes: 
$25 U.S. Savings Bond 


25 merchandise awards worth $10 J 


each 


100 merchandise awards worth $5 


each 


CLOSING DATE MAY 31, 1951 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1, Any number of monochrome prints may 
be entered. There are no restrictions on 
size, except that prints from abroad should 
not be mounted and should not exceed 18 
inches (44cm) on the longest dimension. 
2. All types of pictures are welcome in the 
Competition — pictorial and documentary, 
straight and manipulated, purist or ex- 
perimental. Series of related pictures may 
be entered as a unit and should be num- 
bered in sequence. No color prints will 
be considered. 

3. Each print should have clearly printed 
on the reverse side the maker's name and 
address and all available data on exposure, 
development and printing procedure. 

4. Wherever necessary, a model release 
should be available upon request. 

5. American Photography assumes no re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage to prints. 
However, all reasonable care will be taken 
while they are in our possession. 


MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 


6. Prints must be securely wrapped and 
have sufficient postage. Packages on which 
carriage charges are asked will not be 
accepted. 

7. Prints from abroad should be marked, 





“Exhibition Prints, No Commercial Value. 
Address: 
31st Annual Competition 
American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
8. Return postage must be enclosed tor 
return of prints. 
All non-prize winners which are accompanied 
by return postage will be promptly re- 
turned after the judging. 


USE OF WINNING PRINTS 


9. Prints chosen for awards will be re- 
tained and published in American Pho- 
tography and/or the American Annual of 
Photography. Exclusive rights are NOT re- 
quired, nor are any other commercial rights 
requested, except necessary use in pub- 
licity releases and advertisements announc- 
ing the results. 

10. If it seems advisable, the prize-winners 
will be exhibited in several places in the 
United States. 


CLOSING DATE 


11. Prints must be received not later than 
May 31, 1951 to be eligible. Submission 
of an entry shall be sufficient indication 
that the contestant agrees to the rules as 
published here. 




















Shining Light 
of the 


Enlarger E 


Field 


NYY, 


FOR BLUE 
RIBBON PRINTS 
Only you know what to mask 
out or highlight in your shots. 
When you're serious about 
your photography, you need 


4 ! Foll he lead 
of sreleuenata, be be hv SOLAR 120 


a Solar—the only moderately F 5 
priced enlarger with double or 35mm up to 
adjustable condensers, over 2%x3% negs. 
size patented non-actinic 

baseboard, table switch, $ 6 6 . 50 
easier precision focusing, and 

many other exclusive features. \ 

Write for full details. See Less lens. 
your dealer. Ex. Tax, $11.09 
Other Solar models, for all purposes and sizes 
—to $474.50—35mm to 5x7” negatives. 


1897 1951 


Burke 


James, Inc. 
mare yore On OVER S4 TEARS 


Waboch Ave hicoge 6 HHL US A 








SEB EB BRB BRB RBRBRBRB EB 
EUROPEAN ART STUDIES 


Imported French, Australian 
and English camera studies 
of the male and female fig 
ure We take pleasure in 
announcing these excellent 
works are now available. In 
valuable to artist, sculptor 
and photographer, INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER: Four 
large (9”"x13") photographic 
figure studies, suitable for 
framing, plus illustrated bro 
chure il price list — $1.00 


HOUSE OF RABACH 
1121 New Hampshire, N.W., Room 810-C 
Washington 6, D.C. 




















Shoot Your Own 16mm 


TALKING PICTURES IN COLOR! 


with the New ‘‘Cine-Voice”’ 
16mm Sound-On-Film Camera 
$695.00 












Please write for free folder. No obligation 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc. (awuige 1y 








1371 Beverly Bivd., Las Angeles 36, Calif SINCE 1931 











Close-Ups 


Our lead article this month by Der- 
ald Martin of Reseda, Calif., grows out 
of a letter addressed to the editor some 
months ago, taking exception to some 
remarks on the subject of control 
processes as against “straight” pho- 
tography. The editor countered with 
the query, “Can you back up your 
point of view with examples and, per- 
haps, an article?” 

The illustrations chosen for this arti- 
cle are from a large group sent in with 
the first outline. The outline was 
broken into parts and in future issues 
there will be one or more articles on 
additional types of control processes 
by the same writer. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY has _re- 
cently presented several articles by 
champions of “straight” photography 
(and will again). but we like to print 
all points of view as long as they are 
serious and well-reasoned. 

Our second article also grew out of 
correspondence. The editor wrote the 
author of an article appearing in Sci- 
entific American, commenting that it 
was one of the best presentations we 
had seen of a difficult subject, ion ex- 
change, in terms which the layman 
could understand and put to work. At 
our request the author, Harold F. Wal- 
ton of the Department of Chemistry, 
University of Colorado, has presented 
the same subject in terms that any pho- 
tographer will find useful. 

Many of our readers have written 
for occasional material on nature pho- 
tography and in this issue we begin a 
quarterly presentation of interesting 
material. Also in response to many re- 
quests, we are increasing the size of 
our pictures-of-the-month section, and 
we promise that in the future it will 
grow rather than shrink. 

We floundered a little in our March 
issue, apparently. Ernst Ebbefeld’s 
name (beside his print, “The Ladder”) 
was misspelled. Sorry. 

Roland Wolfe’s article on construct- 
ing a print display stand to make print 
criticism easier for both the critic and 
the camera club audience was sched- 
uled for an earlier issue and in fact 
actually set in type. We were consider- 
ably bothered by gremlins that week 
(the ones which usually inhabit dark- 
rooms) and one of the illustrations 
was spirited away. But here it is. All 
the better for waiting, we hope. 





F-4.5 ROLFIX 
CAMERA 





A fine product of German craftsmen 


Occupation Zone. Com- 





sre it point by point for value with 

iny other camera, and you'll agree 
that at $29.98 it can’t be equaled 
anywhere else in the United States. 
are these features: (1) Fast 

coated f/4.5 Schneider Radionar lens 
stor jown to {/32. (2) Prontor-S 
hutter has speeds from 1/250 to a 
ll se 1 plus bulb — is synchronized 

Delayed action device 
can be set to allow 12 seconds before 
clic yin you time to get 

] re. (4) Access«c ry 
mask for 214 by 214 as well as 214 by 
314-inch pictures on 120 black and 
white or color film. (5) Body shutter 
release. (6) Optical eye-level view 
7) Two tripod sockets. (8) 
Wards guarantee of complete satis- 
faction or your money back. Send 
k or money order to Wards now. 


67 EKP 124L—Postpaid $29.98 


FREE. oy ee 


Photographic Catalog 
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past 10 YEARS my mail has 

brought in a continuous stream of ques- 
tions about stereo. Many of them are re- 
peated over and over again, and these we 
shall discuss 


OR THE 


now. 

First of all, there is that question about 
the difficulty of practising stereoscopic pho- 
tography, the technical skill necessary and 
the like. Stereo is definitely the easiest pho- 
tographic medium for the beginner to use. 
The technical problems are those shared by 
all photography, but the esthetic technique 
is far simpler. In planar work you have to 
know the effect of objects in various posi 
tions in space when reduced to a single, 
plane surface. In stereo, the stereogram 
shows you exactly what you saw when you 
looked at the original. For this reason stereo 
is often said to be “Photography as you 


have always dreamed it might be.” 


Simplified Mounting 

Anyone who can use a box brownie can 
make stereos. If you are afraid of the mount- 
ing problem, there are many laboratories 
which will do this for you, but with the 
new simplified, rigid, cardboard mounts, all 
you do is to cut the films and slip them 
into the prepared slots . . . and the job is 
done. 

Many beginners get more than 60% to 
70% good results from the first magazine of 
film exposed. 

{nother question is that of the efficiency 
of the 35mm pictures versus the larger (and 
older) stero sizes. With this there is often a 
query as to the effect of magnification in 
the viewer. 

The size of the film used has very little 
effect upon stereo, and in ortho-stereo (ste- 
reo as it should be), there is no 
magnification in the viewer. 

When a small image is used, it is brought 
closer to the eyes in the viewer, a condition 
which would ordinarily be considered as 
magnification; and in fact it is magnification 
when the film alone is considered. Thus 
bringing the image nearer the lens makes it 
oceupy a larger visual angle. To make that 
clear, hold up a finger and look past it at a 
building distance away. The finger 
has a length greater than the height of the 
building. Visually it is larger. We retain 
our estimate of relative size by wuncon- 
sciously making mental compensation for 
the distances of the two objects. 


ultimate 


some 
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Size in Stereo 


In stereo, the size increases by bringing 
the image nearer the eyes, but the 
sation (A) there is, or 
should be, no extraneous object visible at 
the same time as the image and (B) be- 
cause size comparisons are based, not upon 
actual distances, but those distances repro- 
duced by stereo parallax. Thus, when com- 
paring an old parlor stereogram with images 
3x3 with a modern 35mm stereogram with 
images lx], there is no perceptible differ- 
ence in the sizes of objects as seen in the 
stereogram. 

The size of the field may be altered by the 
framing used in the camera, but this has 
an effect almost identical with that of look- 
ing through a small and then through a 
large window at the same scene. Objects 
do not change in size, you simply see more 
territory through the larger window. 

In a test where four viewers, 16mm, 35mm, 
2x2 and 3x3, were concealed with only the 
lenses visible, a group of observers were 
unable to say which was the largest, al- 
though most of them voted for the 35mm 
which had the largest angle of view. 

Users of any one size will argue for their 
choice to the last gasp, but tests indicate 
that only the angle is important, not the 
picture size. 


compen- 
is absent because 


Magnification 

As for the magnification, the statement 
that there is no magnification has often been 
challenged, particularly by those engaged 
in stereogrammetry where the magnification 
of the viewer is a most important factor. 
However, in orthostereo the focal length of 
the viewer lens is matched to that of the 
camera lens so that the diminution or nega- 
tive magnification of the camera lens is ex- 
actly compensated by the magnification 
(positive) of the viewer. While in theory it 
is correct to say there is a complementary 
diminution-magnification, in practise there 
is no size change either positive or negative, 
for one very good reason. 

In stereoscopy, there are no criteria which 
are invisible. The ultimate goal of stereo is 
to produce a certain visual effect. All stand- 
ards must defer to this factor. Therefore, in 
stereoscopy, a deformation, a distortion, an 
aberration which is not visible simply does 


not exist—stereoscopically. 


Do not let your stereogrammetric friends 
get you worried about theoretical errors 
which are invisible. To them and their work 
they may be very serious, but for you they 
have no existence. 

Transposition. This worries many _ begin- 
ners. Practically all you need know is that 
when the film is cut apart, the left picture 
is mounted at the right and vice versa. The 
theory is simple, but let’s ignore most of it. 
The reason lies in the inversion of the image 
upon the film. It is upside down, which is 
unimportant, and it is reversed right for left, 
which is important. As the film comes from 
the camera, the left side of the left image 
faces the right side of the right image, which 
of course is all wrong. But when they are 
exchanged, i.e., transposed, the right edge 
of the left image faces the left side of the 
right image, which is correct. 

Confusing? Take two small cards. Upon 
one write a large “L”, on the other an “R”. 
These represent the stereogram ready for 
viewing. Now along the two sides of each 
write a small “L” at the left side and a 
small “R” at the right side. Do this for both. 
As you read from left to right, 1-L-r 1-R-r. 
Now change places and you will have 1-R-r 
l-L-r. That is the camera position. You see 
in the second the INSIDE letters are R-r /-L, 
but in the correct viewing position they are 
L-r l-R. The two images must be separately 
inverted for viewing. 

Proportion. A number of correspondents 
wish to know why the stereo image is taller 
than its width. In the first place this is not 
always true. But as most American films 
do have this proportion, let us see why. 

The picture, if simplicity of camera de- 
sign is a factor, should correspond to a 
whole number of perforations in the stand- 
ard 35mm film. As the perforation has a 
value of about 4.72mm, we could have 
4p—18.88mm; 5p=23.60mm, 6p—28.32mm 
and 7p=33.04mm. Of course this does 
not include the frameline between pictures, 
so the actual widths will be about Imm less 
than these measurements. This is a manu- 
facturing problem, and at least one maker 
attacked the problem and made his advance 
5.5 perforations giving a spacing of almost 
26mm, which, less framelines, results in an 
actual picture almost square but with a 
little favor toward width. 


Composition 

As far as pictorial composition goes, the 
format is a matter of personal opinion. Tra- 
ditional stereo is square because all sub- 
jects are made with the camera upright, and 
the square is the obvious compromise for 
both vertical and horizontal formats. On 
the other hand there is the traditional 
“ideal” format of 4 to 5 as in our 4x5 and 
and 8x10 sizes. This format has a great 
many advocates and is found in European 
cameras such as the Verascope. The advo- 
cates of the “narrow,” “square” and “wide” 
formats all defend their chosen proportions, 
and when the matter is considered calmly 
there is so much to be said for all of them, 
that none can be said to be “best.” Certainly 
the fact that all are based upon a single 
film, 35mm, is advantageous, for it provides 
full play to individual choice without intro- 
ducing any serious deviation in film gage. 
I have used all three and cannot say that 
I found any one format either a disadvan- 
tage or a great advantage except in the 














Only the REALIST 


offers you the world’s most complete 
stereo-photographic system 


The best stereo photography pre-eminently demands a closely integrated method of 


taking the pictures, mounting the slides, and viewing or projecting for best observation. 


Only the Stereo-Realist can give you this completely matched engineered equipment. 


THE CAMERA 


are REALIST is more than a stereo 
camera — it’s a 100% American de- 
signed, American made, precision op- 
tical instrument . . . simple to use and 
ruggedly constructed. It’s the keystone 
of the world’s only complete system of 
stereo-photography. Upon unique 
REALIsT design features has been based 
the closely integrated methods for 
mounting its pictures, viewing and pro- 
jecting them . . . exploiting their bril- 
liance of color, and sharpness of depth 
and detail to a maximum of perfection. 

REALIST lenses are Cooke-type, anastigmat, 
color-corrected, coated, and have a 35mm 
focal length for extreme depth of focus. Each 
pair of REALIST lenses are microscopically 
matched for flange focus and equivalent 
focal length. Focusing is internal on the 
film plane, allowing lenses to be perfectly 
aligned and locked in place on the solid 
lens board 

Shutters are behind the lens, gear-retarded, 
ring set, and electronically timed, synchro- 
nized and tested for extreme accuracy. Syn- 
chronized flash arrangement is built-in 

The viewfinder is direct vision type... 
image is erect and unreversed sharp, 
clean and brilliant. Because objective lens is 
located midway between camera lenses, no 
correction for parallax is necessary. 

The REALIST’s exceptionally wide-base, 
split-image, military type, range finder gives 
you finer, more accurate focusing — com- 
pletely internal and controlled from a con- 


venient graduated knob. Range: 3 ft. toinfinity 
For maximum economy, the REALIST uses 
available 


everywhere. It gives you 16 slides per 20 


conventional 35mm color film 


exp. roll — 29 slides per 36 exp. roll. 


MOUNTING 


REALIST slide mounting is available through 


factory service or may be done at home. 


In either case, the sys- 


S=F tem takes into account 
P aso) the need for extreme 
pO accuracy of transpar- 


ency spacing for best 
stereo viewing—using 
either the REALIST Viewer or REALIST projec- 
tor. With the new permanent type plastic and 
glass mounts, you get a fast, simple, easy- 
to-do-yourself method. By using the three 
new, different mask arrangements, you get 
the best possible spacing of transparencies 
— for close ups (objects 214 to 4 ft.) 
medium distance (objects 3 to 15 ft.) and 
normal distance (objects 5 ft. to and in- 
cluding infinity). This new masking system 
is based on known stereo-photo principles 
and is technically correct for the most advan- 
tageous and comfortable viewing in viewer or 


projector with minimum adjustment of either. 


VIEWING 


Like the camera and slide-mounting method, 
the REALIST Viewer is carefully engineered 
according to known stereo principles to 
provide for maximum exploitation of stereo 
depth, detail and color. It also is an exclu- 
sive American development and an import- 
ant part of the REALIST complete system of 


stereo. It is a precision optical instrument, 


using carefully designed achromatic lenses 
It is so simple a child can operate it and 
husky enough to withstand all normal han- 
dling abuse. Through the REALIST Viewer 
the stereo fan gets his most intimate enjoy- 
ment of stereo-photography. 


PROJECTION 


The REALIST projector is one of American 
photo-optical engineering’s greatest achieve- 
ments. One of the most difficult problems 
in the application of stereo principles is 
projection, The REALIST projector takes ul- 
timate advantage of these principles and 
closely integrates itself within the REALIST 


complete stereo system 
* * 


If you are contemplating stereo-pho- 
tography, we urge you to compare the 
REALIST camera and its completely 
integrated system with any other — 
You'll find 


there's no finer quality, no broader 


American or European. 


range, no greater economy of operation 
offered anywhere! ReALIst Cameras, 
Viewers, Projectors and accessories are 
an exclusive product of Davin WHITE 
Co., 303 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin. See your nearest dealer for 
complete information or write us direct. 
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HELENA CARTER 
featured in 
FORT WORTH 
A Warner Bros. Production 
Color by Technicolor 


MARSHALL 
MASTER SET 


color makes all 
the difference 


in the world 
ADD COLOR—MAKE A GOOD PICTURE PERFECT 


Many Hollywood camera fans discovered they 


can enjoy the thrill of Color Photography 
Without Color Costs. No special artistic skill 
is needed! No messy colors to mix no 
brushes. You cannot ruin a favorite photo! 
Own a breathtaking collection of gloriously 
colored true-to-life prints for a tiny fraction 
of what it would cost you in any other 
color process 

MARSHALL'S PHOTO-OIL COLORS are plentiful 
at your dealer! Ask him today, for your FREE 
Marshall Rainbow Color Chart. Send us lp¢ 
for a fascinating 32-page illustrated book 
How to Make Beautiful Color Prints 


The most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


ohaG Morsholi Mtg Co inc Dept A-6.167 North 9th St. Brooktyn!! NY 


enodian Dist Conode Photo Products, Lid , 137 Wellington S! W Toronto 





matter of purely personal “liking” for one 
or the other. 

The Sawyer Viewmaster, familiar to most 
of us, uses a picture which has a masked 
size of 10x11.5 a trifle more square than 
the 4x5. 

The final choice must lie with you. Look 
at the work of each camera you like and 
choose the appearance you prefer, but you 
must remember that when working in stereo, 
you cannot “up-end” the camera for a ver- 
tical subject. On the other hand we have 
found the 4:5 proportion fully acceptable 
even for verticals. 

Level camera. An old “law” of stereo says 
that the camera must be level. This has 
caused a lot of trouble because amateurs 
were unwilling to experiment. The fact is 
that the stereo camera will produce a stereo- 
gram in relief regardless of its position. 
The trouble lies in the fact that you view 
it as if the camera had been level. If you 
slant the camera sidewise, then trees and 
other vertical objects will slant. If you hold 
the camera at some unexpected angle, ob 
jects will apparently defy gravity. 

So if you want your stereogram to appear 
in its natural form, be sure that it is level 
FROM SIDE TO SIDE. You can tip it up 
or tip it down without ill effect, but keep 
the side-to-side line level if you want nor- 
mal results 

One master stereographer had his daugh 
ter lean at a sharp angle, supporting her- 
self with an extended arm and hand resting 
against a huge boulder. There were no trees 
or other tell-tale verticals in the picture. The 
camera was then side-tilted until the girl 
was vertical in the finder. The completed 
stereogram shows a young girl nonchalantly 
supporting a boulder, as large as a small 
hand. A modern Atlas! 

Like most “laws,” this one can be broken 
with excellent effect if you understand the 


house, with one 


reason for the rule. And by the way, stereo 
trick work is a fertile field which has been 
the private property of perhaps a half dozen 
old timers until recently. It is becoming 
quite the fashion at present. 

Convergent camera. One of the most fre 
quent questions is: “If the eyes converge 
when looking at a nearby object, why does 
not the ideal 
similar manner?” 


stereo camera converge in 


There are several points of interest in 
volved in this question, the most important 
of which is that the writers have confused 
the stereo camera with stereo viewing. They 
reason that if the stereo camera duplicates 
vision, then the camera lenses should dupli 
cate eye action. This would be quite true 
if the first premise were true, but it isn’t. 
The stereo camera does not duplicate the 
eye action. But stereo viewing does duplicate 
the processes of direct vision. In short, in 
made with parallel 
lenses, the eyes converge exactly the same 


viewing a stereogram 
way and to the same extent they would have 


converged in viewing the original object 


from the camera position. 
these 
tried the use of convergent lenses with sat- 
results. Well, that depends upon 
what is considered “satisfactory.” True, you 


Some of writers state they have 


isfactory 


can use convergent, parallel or even diver 
gent lenses and still obtain true stereo re 
lief. As long as you use a normal lens 
separation you will obtain normal parallax 
and normal relief. Then what is the impor- 
tant factor? 


“Ghost” Strips 

In any stereogram, there are certain areas 
at the sides of the visual field which are not 
duplicated in the two images. These give 
rise to a “ghost” appearance, narrow edge 
strips which not only are not in relief, but 
ghostlike, transparent appearance. 
These cannot be removed by masking be- 
cause the amount of such area, the width 
of the ghost strip, varies in any one stereo- 
gram according to the distance of the par- 
ticular object which is viewed. However, if 
corrected for a distance, for example, of 
50 feet, the discrepancies for infinity and 5 
feet will not be too objectionable. 

However, when the camera lenses con 
verge or diverge, the width of these strips 
change, and in exaggerated conditions, as 
little as 50 percent of the field may be dupli 
cated in the two images, thus necessitating 
severe masking into a narrow, tall format, 
to reduce the objectionable side strips to a 
minimum. 

Distance limit. Many would-be stereogra- 
phers are deterred by the reports they hear 
from stereographers about distance 
limitations. They hear that stereo is ineflec- 
100 feet; 
they hear that stereo must not be used at 
a distance less than 12 feet! Now, of course, 
if stereo actually were limited to distances 
between 12 and 100 feet it would truly be 
worthless, but such is far from true. 

It is a fact that normal stereo distance 
photography fails to show relief, not at 100 
feet but at about a half mile (depending 
upon the individual), but so does direct 
vision. If you make a scenic stereogram it 
will show 


have a 


other 


tive at a distance greater than 


just the appearance which was 
presented to your direct vision when making 
the picture. 

If you can look at some object at a dis 
tance of two feet, you can make a stereo- 
gram at two feet which will present just 
the same appearance! However if you do 
this, and if you also include a background 
at 500 yards, the side strips referred to 
above will be unpleasantly obvious when 
looking at the near object . . . but by 
masking the outer edges, this effect may be 
considerably reduced. 

It is only fair to add that a number of 
experienced and competent stereographers 
have so trained themselves that these side- 
bands are not even seen unless attention is 
called to them. Whether or not they distress 
you depends largely upon your own per 
sonal, visual reaction. 


Viewing Discomfort 


In all stereo viewing, contrary to direct 
vision, the focus er accommodation of the 
eyes remains at zero (infinity vision), while 
the convergence changes with every: object 
you look at. Thus when you look at a 
close-up object, the “pull” of sharp conver- 
gence while retaining infinity accommoda 
tion is felt as a definite discomfort. Many 
think this a sign of eyestrain, and so it is. 
The strain is upon any muscle 
which has not been used in a_ particular 


imposed 


fashion for a long time. You get the same 
“strain” when you play tennis or ride a 
horse after a long absence from such activity. 

Most ophthalmologists seem to agree that 
this separation of convergence and accom- 
beneficial rather than detri 
Certainly the “strain” disappears 
very soon when you view stereograms con 
stantly 


modation is 
mental. 


To cite one example, | have used 























a stereoscope more or less continually over 
the past 40 years, starting as a young child 
with the old parlor stereoscope, and today 
my ophthalmologist tells me I have unusu- 
ally good vision. The stereoscope certainly 
has not harmed my vision. 

A stereogram which contains nothing 
nearer than 10 feet can be viewed easily by 
anyone, accustomed to stereo or not, just 
because the convergence demanded is so 
slight it is not incompatible with the nor- 
mal zero convergence of infinity vision. 

Many unaccustomed to stereo see two 
images when they first use a stereoscope. 
This, too, is a result of the refusal of the 
eyes to converge without changing focus. 
The difficulty can often be overcome by re- 
focusing, but only at first. For normal 
steree vision the stereoscope must be focused 
for infinity. 

Is stereo injurious? This, too, is a ques- 
tion which arises constantly. It has been 
partly answered above, but there are some 
other points which are of interest. 

Ophthalmologists often use stereo in the 
treatment of visual defects of various kinds. 
They also have sets of stereograms which 
the patient uses at home. These stereograms 
are simply sets of stereo pictures which are 
separated by greater or less distances, so 
that in viewing them the patient must use 
convergence separately from accommodation, 
and must exercise this convergence because 
it changes from picture to picture. 

In view of these facts, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that stereo is definitely bene- 
ficial rather than harmful. But this must be 
modified by the following: The use of old, 
rickety stereoscopes is definitely of potential 
harm. Only a GOOD stereoscope should be 
used and only PROPERLY MADE stereo- 
grams should be viewed. Fortunately with 
modern equipment, amateur stereograms 
meet the required standard of quality. Only 
very carelessly mounted stereograms might 
be slightly harmful in modern viewers, and 
these are not “comfortable” to view, so their 
presence is easily detected. 

Why is color stressed more strongly 
in stereo than in planar photography? 
Stereo parallax is the definite, the positive 
factor which gives relief to the image, but 
there are several secondary factors which 
serve to enhance or diminish the relief. As 
in direct vision, the relief of an object 
changes with the light and other factors. Of 
all these secondary factors, there is none 
more important than color gradation. 

Many people unfamiliar with stereo com- 
plain that the figures appear more like cut- 
out cardboard silhouettes than like rounded 
figures. This complaint is very common when 
black and white pictures are viewed, but 
I have encountered it only once with re- 
gard to color, and then the image was ex- 
tremely contrasty and with false color. 

Color gradation is a depth index which is 
just as potent as atmospheric depth and al- 
most as potent as size diminution and over- 
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(Details on Page 324) 


For years, professional 


photographers and advanced 


amateurs all over the world have 
sung the praises of this great reflex 
camera. Now, the Primar-Reflex 
is more versatile than ever, with a 
new eye-level sports finder built into 
the hood and a critical focus magnifier 
that covers the entire ground glass 
image. The Primar-Reflex II takes 12 
21% x 214 exposures on 120 film, with 
special provision for using cut film 
holders. The 1 second to 1/1000th focal 
plane shutter is fully synchronized for flash 
and strobe, has a delayed action self timer. 
A full line of interchangeable lenses is 
available, in addition to extension tubes and 
microscope adapters. Beautifully 
proportioned, finished in top grain leather 
and satin chrome, the Primar Reflex IT 
is truly a camera to cope with any 

photographic problem. 

See it at your dealer today! 
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prices include federal 
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DO YOU TAKE 
PERFECT MOVIES? 


Chances are you'll never be perfectly satisfied with 
your movies, no matter how experienced you become 
And so, like the thousands of movie photographers who 
already have discovered solid benefit in the 580 pages 
of William Offenhauser’s monumental work, “16mm 
Sound Motion Pictures’, you will find in this big fat 
book basic information and help whether you're amateur 
or professional. It’s an encyclopedia of 16mm information 
basic to all movie problems, whether you use sound or 
not. Full of photographs, charts, diagrams. Page size 
6%x9% inches, cloth bound, A NEW MANUAL FOR 
ALL SERIOUS 16mm WORKERS: Il6mm SOUND MO- 
TION PICTURES. 

$10 


HOW TO TITLE HOME MOVIES 
—by George Cushman — $1.00 


A complete book on titling including crystal-clear, 


easy-to-follow plans for a_ versatile homemade titler 
Complete with charts of diopter lenses, field sizes at 
working distances, developing formulas and instructions, 
directions for wipes, disssives, fades. Contains 92 spiral- 
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bound pages, 5x7% inches. 


BETTER COLOR MOVIES 
—by Fred Bond — $5.00 


up-to-date reference book on use of 
Kodachrome and Ansco color filming. Written by a 
prominent color expert, this book deals with both 8 
and 16mm problems, but does not touch upon the story- 
telling problems of movie making. Well illustrated; 160 
pages, 6x9 inches, cloth bound. 


A complete, 
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SEND NO MONEY 

To help you get more nearly 
perfect movies, each of these 
books is written with special 
emphasis on some one phase 
of movie making. You can have 
any of these books if you simply: 
1. Send — without money — 
your name and address, to- 
gether with titles of the books 
you want, on a penny postcard 
to American Photography. We'll 
rush your books within 48 
hours after receiving your card. 
2. Deposit with your mailman 
the prices shown here, plus a 
few cents postage, when your 
books arrive. 
Mail your penny postcard today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Book Department 
421 Fifth Avenue South 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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eAm erican 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Make certain that you receive this 
helpful and stimulating magazine every 


month in your home. 


American Photography is America’s 
oldest photographic magazine. For 62 
years it has been a rich source of up- 
to-the-minute information and _ stimu- 
lation for amateurs and professionals 


alike. 


Each issue is packed with interesting, 
inspiring articles, how-to-do-it informa- 
tion and outstanding illustrations 
plus regular monthly columns by na- 
tionally - known photographic experts 
Herbert C. McKay, Andrew F. Hen- 
ninger, Franklin |. (Pop) Jordan, Sam- 


vel Grierson and others. 


Thousands of photographers say, “It’s 


America’s finest photographic maga- 


yr 


zine! 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
Mail It Now! 
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American 
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421 Fifth Avenue So. 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription and start 
sending me American Photography reg 
ularly starting with the next issue. 3 
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Address. 
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O 1 yr. $3.50 
O 2 yrs. $6 
O 3 yrs. $8.00 
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lapping outlines. In short it is impossible to 
have a monochrome stereogram which pos- 
sesses convincing realism, simply because in 
real life we have rarely a truly monochro- 
matic object. Color is an attribute of realism 
and the orthostereogram, to fully deserve 
that name, is a color stereogram. 

For the same reason the use of color cor- 
recting filters to provide a color scheme as 
faithful to the original as possible is far 
more important than in planar work. 

Finally there is a comment often repeat- 
ed, which is hardly a question. Amateurs 
would like to engage in stereo, but do not 
wish to give up other photography. Some 
of them are freelance journalists. They ob- 
ject that the stereo picture is limited to 
stereo, while the single negative may be 
adapted to many uses! 

What is the stereogram? It is nothing 
more than two similar images. The stereo- 
gram negative may be used to make single 
enlargements, just as the planar negative 
is used. In fact I knew of one example, al- 
most incredible. A man was presented with 
a stereo camera, but did not know its pur- 
pose. He showed it to me once as a great 
curiosity, exclaiming, “Here is a curiosity, 
and I wonder why it is not common. In- 
stead of making an extra exposure for pro- 
tection, I get two negatives at once! It is a 
great time saver, and often on a quick shot 
it gives me my protection negative, when 
without it I could make only one!” 

When I explained the purpose of the 
camera, he refused to believe me until I 
had exhibited some stereograms. He had 
never heard of such a thing. 


Stereo Duplicates 


It is not dificult to make monochrome 
duplicate negatives from color transpar- 
encies and from these, paper prints may 
be made. It is roundabout, true, but then 
you have both the color shot and the 
black and white, and it is no more trou- 
ble to make the monochrome negative from 
the stereo color shot than to make it from 
a single color film. 

It has become commonplace to convert 
stereograms, that is to make larger copies 
for larger viewers, to reproduce old time 
stereograms in 35mm size and to make 
monochrome enlargements from single color 
images from a stereogram. About all con- 
versions imaginable are being made—except 
one. No one has yet made a satisfactory 
stereogram from a single planar original. 
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sity and contrast. No added treatments or 
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Used and acclaimed by press and profes- 
sional photographers. Available at Ny regu- 
lar dealer—or generous supply with full in- 
structions SEN’ POSTPAID for ONLY $1.00. 
GET HYDRAM TO) 
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AT CANCER 
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RESEARCH 


that saves lives 


In the past six years, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has de- 
voted $16,856,000 to the sup- 
port of Research, chief hope of 
millions of threatened cancer 
victims. Science has given us 
improved techniques in diag- 
nosis and.treatment that have 
saved thousands of lives. Your 
contribution to the Society also 
supports Education and Serv- 
ice to the cancer patient. 
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Unexpected Result 
Gentlemen: 

I took, what I thought to be, a very 
unusual picture during a thunder storm 
near my duty station in Germany. I 
did not realize until I printed the pic- 
ture that it was out of the ordinary. 
I have no explanation as to what unus- 
ual phenomena caused the lightning 
to travel in a horizontal direction, have 
you? 





As you can see, the bolt grounded 
not more than 10 yards from where I 
was holding my camera. 


Any 


ciated. 


explanations will be appre- 
Dwain A. Mason 


Ist Lt., USAF 


Editor’s Note: Any explanations? 


Likes Long Articles 


Gentlemen: 


I have been following AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY thru its transition pe- 
riod with much interest. As a sub- 
scriber of many years standing I feel 
a somewhat proprietary interest. It is 
always easier to tell what one does not 
like rather than what one likes but I 
will try. 

I prefer a few long articles rather 
than many short ones. In general I 
think “how-to-make-it’s” belong some- 
where else, but well thought out pieces 
like the present series on speedlights 
are an exception. Please stay away 
from bits and pieces and gadgets. We 
have enough popular photographic 
magazines already. As for depart- 
ments, Herbert McKay is the one I 
always turn to first. I like all his writ- 
ings and share his interest in stereo. 





We need a paper such as AP has 
always been, written for the advanced 
amateur and the professional who is 
also an amateur in the best sense. 

For your information I am an In- 
dustrial Photographer to eat and a 
pictorialist for pleasure. 

N. W. Goodwin 
New Hope, Penna. 


Doesn’t Like Nudes 
My dear Sir: 

I’m no crab or Puritan but my main 
gripe is “Photography in the Nude.” 
I can’t see where it is Art, for Art’s 
sake, to photograph a woman or model 
in the nude. Take a well dressed wom- 
an and photograph her perfectly. You 
really have something. 

Take your March 1951 issue. The 
Arm of Winter by Irene Heffner. That 
shows the old Master Painter at work. 
It’s really art, and Rainy Night by Le 
Cook. If he did not tell you it was a 
garden hose then we readers would 
not know the difference. The lighting 
is perfect, also composition. 

I hope you publish this letter in 
your wonderful magazine, and I would 
like to read the comments. Yep, here’s 
my name and please use it by all 
means. 

Lloyd B. Blough, Sr. 
Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


Satisfied Customer 
Dear Sir: 

I have tried your six-month trial 
subscription. To say the least, I am 
very pleased with AMERICAN PHoToc- 
RAPHY. I enjoy the articles on “how to 
do it.” I also enjoy and carefully study 
the salon print criticisms and tips that 
are made. 

I entered my first print in a local 
contest recently and came in fifth 
place. So you can see that the maga- 
zine does lots of good, especially when 
most of the others who entered have 
been selling pictures to magazines for 
years. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Bob A. Gepford 
(Address not given) 





N.Y.I. 


PERSONAL ATTENDANCE 


TRAINING 
learn professional photography 
the professional way 


N.Y.I’s famous learn-by-doing  photo- 
graphic training is the result of 41 
years of successful teaching experience. 
Many of today’s greatest professional 
photographers are men and women who 
trained at THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

You learn quickly because we have 
the most down-to-earth method of instruc- 
tion; carloads of up-to-date equipment; 
20,000 square feet of working area; 14 
studios and 18 streamlined laboratories; 
one of the finest natural color depart- 
ments; glamorous models, plenty of 
props, and a huge variety of lights. 


N.Y.1. Home Study 
Leads to Success 


If you cannot attend our Resident 
Course, you can still benefit from N.Y.I’s 
time-tested training. You can achieve 
photographic competency by studying at 
home in your spare time without taking 
a day off from your present job. N.Y.I. 
offers the finest home study course in 
existence. Each N.Y.I. Home Study les- 
son is clearly printed, beautifully illus- 
trated, and substantially bound. Only 
N.Y.I. provides this up-to-the-minute pho- 
tographic knowledge—so clearly present- 
ed by recognized authorities that you'll 
learn quickly and easily. Best of all, you 
receive PERSONALIZED service from 
our instructors—helpful criticism and 
valuable ideas for the improvement of 
your work. 


VETERANS! 


Resident Training Courses are available 
under G.I. Bill (Public Law 346 and 16) 
to those serious veterans interested in 
photography as a career. 
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AMPHOTO nd INTER-OFFICE MEMO 
Oe a ne eee 

6 ° 
J“ ae George Wrigh : 
: FROM W. A. . 





\ 
SUBJECT. JULY AmPHOTO contents 


prief rundown on what's 


in the JULY issue? 
Thanks--W.A. 





Geo: Can you give me 4 


in store for our readers 






Bill - here it is: 
1. A profile on G. Foul Bote who is doing some 
wonderful portraits this by N. Lafkas). 


2. John Reiner has an interesting and informative 
piece called, Nude without Faces. 


wife) has 4 story on her 









3. Louise Haz (Nick's 
35mm color abstracts. 


4. Alda Jourdan passes along 






some good advice on 
© shoot (with some 






choosing the right moment t 
to-the-point pictures). 
or Wh tg second article, 






5, Don't forget Minor 
"Choosing your Concepts. 









There'll be two more good articles. Plenty of pictures, 
4ncluding some (and the makers ' statements) from the 
Wood-Schulke show in Akron. Also & Letter from London. 
Naturally, there’11 be our regulars, Pop Jordan, Herbert 
Looks like 4 good issue. 


McKay, Grierson and Henninger. 
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Standards for Photography (IV) 


O UR PREVIOUS editorials on this theme are bringing 
in a large response of mail, and it may be possible 
to publish a selection in a succeeding issue. Not all of 
the letters, of course, have been in agreement. Some 
have questioned the tentative conclusions offered here, 
some have disagreed with the necessity of raising the 
issue at all. 

There have been, for example, two long (and well- 
written) letters which defended the point of view that 
the function of a photography magazine was to print 
material on processes and materials and leave all else 
to other (unspecified) sources of information. 

This is a not uncommon opinion and one with which 
I have a certain sympathy despite the usual tenor of 
this page. A command of sound technique must precede 
(or at least develop along with) any expressive use of 
photography. There is not much use in learning to see 
if one is unable to translate the vision to film and ulti- 
mately to paper in such a manner that it can be com- 
municated to an audience. Technique can be “violated” 
for a purpose, but only after one has thoroughly learned 
the principles. 

But technical knowledge is a means, not an end-point. 
Any graphic medium is more than skill. It is an ex- 
pressive means of communication used within a society. 
It is what is said, and to whom, as well as how this 
is said. 

We are involved in this larger relationship whether 
we admit it to ourselves or not, and to understand it we 
require both some idea of the developing history of 
photography and its relationship to other art forms, 
and also a knowledge of its role as a means of communi- 
cation in the civilization in which we live. 

It is an American trait both to believe that technical 
knowledge in and of itself is a final answer, and to 
believe that history is irrelevant. It is an American tra- 
dition to ignore tradition, to believe that any significant 
development begins with the current generation. 

In this particular discussion, our reaction will largely 
depend on what we are trying to do with photography, 
on our motives for using a camera. Probably the large 
majority of those who use film (whether they are ama- 
teur or professional) require primarily a record of what 
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is in front of the lens. For this purpose, the sounder the 
technique the better chance there is for an acceptable 
record. The button-pusher will get a record within the 
safety factors built into the camera and film by the manu- 
facturer. The more advanced worker will get more 
technically-acceptable results as his skills increase. 

Even at this level, the ability to control light, choose 
sensitive materials, juggle the exposure-development 
ratio and all the rest is not enough. Any comparison of 
prints of similar subjects by several photographers will 
reveal a considerable difference in “feeling” which shines 
through even the most routine and commonplace work. 

As soon as work, amateur or professional, goes be- 
yond the purpose of a record and becomes in any degree 
expressive, this difference is magnified. True, technique 
becomes, if anything even more important since the 
demands on ingenuity, in translating vision into finished 
print are greater, but it is this attitude, this opinion 
about what he is doing, on the part of the photographer, 
which takes the major role in the picture. It is how the 
technique is used, not the fact that it exists, which be- 
comes important. 

In my observation, this technique is used adequately 
and to its limits by those (again both amateur and pro- 
fessional) who have a feeling for where they and their 
work belong in the social structure—and this has nothing 
whatever to do with “politics’—-and by those who are 
familiar with much previous work in photography and 
the other arts so that they build on the past rather than 
spend their time repeating the experiments of previous 
generations. 

In teaching, in judging print shows, in watching the 
many bundles of prints coming into an editorial office 
and in watching the flood of published pictures, this 
shows up constantly. 

The photographer with something to say through his 
work (whether we happen personally to agree with what 
he is saying or not) is the one who is producing prints 
which have a life-expectancy, which will raise the 
standards of work for all of us. 

I repeat, this is not to minimize the importance of 
technical ability, the cornerstone of any structure of 
work. 
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ol processes 


... and how to use them 


Me PHOTOGRAPHERS—amateur and_profession- 
al alike—are turning more and more to the use of 
controls to lend emphasis to their pictures, and to better 
express the ideas put forth in them. Such effects as solar- 
ization, reticulation, bas-reliefs, textured prints are being 
shown in the salons, published in the photo magazines 
and—proof of public acceptance—used daily in the better 
classes of advertising photography. And when the huck- 
sters pay out good money for photography, it has to 
be photography that conveys definite ideas or arouses 


BY DERALD MARTIN 


IN YOUR OWN WORK 


certain specified emotions in the viewer. Is there an ama- 
teur photographer who does not desire the same effective- 
ness in his own work? 

This is not a brief for the all-out or indiscriminate 
use of controls and trick effects. A great many of the 
finest, most beautiful and most powerful photographs be- 
ing made today do not—and should not—make use of 
any of the effects we are about to discuss here. But the 
photographer who never uses any of them is depriving 
himself of a lot of the fun that is photography. 

It is only fair to point out to the so-called “purist” 
that to use glossy paper for one picture and matte for 
another is one kind of control. Few photographers care 
to limit themselves to just one camera, one lens, one film, 
one developer, one paper and contact prints, yet any vari- 
ation from this is control. We vary the films we use, 
hold back some areas, burn in others, make pictures 
larger, crop them to change composition—all to improve 
the effectiveness of our pictures and to make them say 
what we want them to say. Is it not reasonable, there- 
fore, that we should look into this matter of controls and 
have as many of them as we can on tap for possible use? 

One of the simplest of controls, and one effective over 
a large range of subject matter, is the texture screen. 
The texture screen looks like what it is—a photograph 
of a texture, printed to a very low density on a piece of 
lithographic film a little larger than the print it is to be 
used to make. Its use is simplicity itself. It is placed 
emulsion down on the enlarging paper on the easel and 
left there while the picture is printed through it. The 
resulting print has an overlay of texture that is a part 
of the photographic image. The only change from normal 
in the making of the print is an increase in exposure to 
compensate for the density of the screen. The factors of 
various screens vary, but usually do not run higher than 
three. 

It is the function of such a screen to strengthen the 
picture by giving it unity—unity of texture. In the ex- 
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OPPOSITE PAGE and left above are two examples of the 

control processes described in this article. A pattern of 

reticulation has been superimposed on the images to add 

a surface interest to the picture in addition to the interest 

of the images themselves. 
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Here are two prints from the same nega- 

tive, one printed straight, the other through 

a texture screen. Discussion of these two 

prints between the writer and the editor 

was the genesis of this article. Which do 
you prefer? 

















ample shown here, it had two other 
purposes. First, the monotony of the 
large tonal areas is relieved by the 
addition of the texture, and second, 
the screen eliminates some of the fine 
photographic detail which in the un- 
screened print makes the figure too 
realistic and personal in quality. This 
elimination or reduction of the per- 
sonal element is particularly desirable 
in figure studies, and is often a good 
thing in portraits which are not for 
family consumption. 


Use Screens Wisely 

Similarly, the screen used on a land- 
scape may serve to conceal its exact 
identity, and leave it simply a land- 
scape, with no time or place indicated. 
Not so good as a record of last sum- 
mer’s vacation but better, perhaps, as 
a wall decoration. 

You would not, of course, use this 
technique on a shot which depends for 
its effectiveness on fine detail, its own 
textures or the glossy photographic 
quality of the image. Many such fine 
pictures would be ruined by the im- 
position of a foreign texture over the 
original textures within the subject 
matter. 

Considerable variety is available in 
these screens, and it is possible to 
make your own—variety unlimited. 
The one used here was purchased from 
DuPont, is called the “Steeline” and 
sells for about $6 in the 11x14 size. 
If you want to make your own, you 
will need large-size lithographic film 
and probably will have to buy it from 
a graphic arts supply house. Photo 
stores don’t usually carry larger film 
than 8x10. 

Photographs of all kinds of textures 
can be adapted to use as screens, wood, 
canvas, wet sand, anything that has an 
even and pleasing texture. Just remem- 
ber to keep the density of the finished 
screen very low as too dense a screen 
will overpower the original photo- 
graph and destroy the effectiveness of 
the texture. Too much density in the 
screen will also result in prohibitively 
long exposures and blocking of the 
highlight detail. Keep the image thin 
and low in contrast. 

It is possible-to use some materials 
directly as screens. A piece of waxed 
paper, for instance, can be used to pro- 
duce an effect similar to old cracked 
canvas. It is a coarse texture and best 
used on large prints with simple com- 
positions. Take a piece of waxed paper 
a little larger than the print you’re go- 
ing to make and crumple it into a ball. 


A reticulated image, made according to the directions in 
this article. Control of size of pattern is possible. 


Smooth it out and lay it flat on the sur- 
face of your enlarging paper. It may 
be necessary to use a sheet of glass to 
hold it in contact with the print stock. 
The factor is high, four times or more, 
but it works. Other transparent and 
translucent materials can also be used, 
and not necessarily crumpled first. 
Some can be used just as they are. 
The limiting factor is the imagination 
of the operator. 


Reticulation 

Related to the texture screen, but a 
little more difficult to use, is the 
reticulation. It differs from the texture 
screen in that the added texture is in 
the image, therefore permanent and 
not subject to variation or control. 
Also, since it is a part of the image, 
it gets coarser in pattern as the image 
is enlarged, which is not always a de- 
sirable situation. 

Reticulation serves the same purpose 
as the texture screen, but its effect is 


a more positive one. Because its action 
affects the basic image, it can be used 
to push the total appearance away 
from the realistic and toward the im- 
pressionistic. In other words, the effect 
is that of an exaggerated texture 
screen, and the use is correspondingly 
limited. 

Reticulation is the permanent swell- 
ing and frilling of the emulsion of the 
negative, usually because of too high 
temperatures somewhere in the proces- 
sing. It once was a common occurrence 
in hot weather and caused no end of 
trouble to photographers everywhere. 
However, in recent years the manufac- 
turers of films and chemicals have so 
improved their products that reticula- 
tion now almost never happens by ac- 
cident; in fact, it requires special 
techniques to effect it at all. 

The easiest and surest of these tech- 
niques requires that the film be re- 
moved from the fixing bath after about 
30 to 90 seconds, before it has cleared, 
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Here are two other prints, one straight, the other through a texture screen. In the first, the image is emphasized; 


and plunged into a hot water bath 


(130-135F). While it the hot 


water it must be watched very closely, 


is in 
for the reticulation 
rapidly, once it has begun. As soon as 
the desired degree of reticulation has 
been reached, the film must be with- 
drawn from the hot water and returned 
to the cold hypo immediately. The ex- 
act time of the first hypo bath must be 
determined by trial and error, since it 
is dependent on the freshness and 
strength of the bath. Too short a fix 
and the emulsion will melt instead of 


progresses very 


reticulating. Too long a fix and it may 
refuse to reticulate at all. 

Obviously, this kind of treatment 
win, lose, or draw—is permanent, so 
don’t use it until you’re sure this is 
what you want. For a while, at least, it 
may be more profitable to work with 
old negatives or to work with duplicate 
exposures shot for the purpose. Many 
photographers make copy negatives so 
that the original is never harmed. 

For working with old 
ones already washed and dried, the 


negatives, 
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in the second, the surface of the print. 


simple hot water bath may prove in- 
sufficient, especially if they were fixed 
in a good hardening hypo. In this case, 
add two ounces of 28 percent acetic 
acid to the half-gallon of hot water and 
soak the negatives in this solution for 
as long as it takes to get the desired 
effect. This will be less than four min- 
utes if it’s going to work at all. In par- 


reticulate the balance. The film should 
first be fixed out in a non-hardening 
fixing bath, then washed and squee- 
geed. The hardener (a strong solution 
of chrome alum or a 50 percent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde) can then be ap- 
plied locally with a cotton stump or a 
spotting brush. The negative should 
then be re-washed, and reticulated in 


ticularly stubborn cases, as in very old «the simple hot water bath. The am- 


and hard negatives, it may be neces- 
sary to wash out the acetic acid and 
go on to a strong alkali bath, made by 
adding two ounces of ordinary house- 
hold ammonia to the half-gallon of hot 
with both the acid 
and ammonia baths, work in a well- 


water. (Caution: 
ventilated room and avoid breathing 
the fumes. Anything strong enough to 
reticulate the film isn’t going to do 
your lungs any good, either.) 
Selective reticulation is possible 
when it is planned for in the original 
processing. If you have one part of a 
negative that you wish to have stand 
out in the final print, you can harden 
just that part of the negative and 


monia can be used, but will probably 
not be necessary. 

In every case, give the negative not 
more than 10 minutes wash in cold 
(not over 65F) water, soak in an 
aerosol bath and hang up to dry in a 
cool, dust-free place. Do not attempt to 
squeegee. The reticulated emulsion is 
very soft and is easily damaged. Any 
dust or lint that settles on it before it 
is dry is there forever. 

Reticulation has its disadvantages. 
The pattern you get is the one you're 
stuck with, like it or no; and it is 
practically impossible to achieve a spe- 
cific pattern or effect. No two patterns 
seem to be exactly alike. In general, 











Three prints, all from the same nega- 
tive, illustrate effects obtainable from 
different control processes. One print 
was made through a screen which 
consisted of a negative containing an 
interesting swirled pattern, probably 
sand; one was made through a screen 
of crumpled wax paper; one is a 
negative print. 





Another use of superimposed textures, this of drops of water. 


the simple hot water bath seems to 
produce finer and softer patterns, the 
ammonia baths produce 
harsher, coarser patterns, and older, 
harder negatives give uneven and spot- 
ty results. Beyond these generalities, it 
is difficult to predict results. Even so, 


and _ acid 


many fine photographs have been 
made and are being made, using retic- 
ulation, and it is worth trying. Skill 
will come with practice. 

You may have noticed that a very 


striking negative sometimes fails to 


produce an equally striking positive 
print. It occasionally does happen that 
the negative image is the more beauti- 
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ful of the two. In such cases, it is a 
very simple thing to make your final 
print in these negative values. This 
calls for the making of a diapositive 
which is simply a contact print on film 
instead of paper. If you use a contact 
printer, you will have to use several 
layers of the light 
source and the top glass to reduce the 
intensity of illumination to about 1/50 
of normal or the exposure time will be 
too short to time accurately. 

If you have a printing frame, you 
can use your enlarger as a controlled 
light source. Run the enlarger all the 
way to the top, focus on the baseboard 


paper between 


and stop the lens all the way down. 
This gives you a completely even field 
of illumination at a very low level and 
you will be able to time your exposures 
very accurately. 

The exposure should be such that 
printable densities will result from two- 
thirds normal development in your 
regular film developer. The shortened 
development is necessary to compen- 
sate for the additional contrast that 
the extra step of reproduction would 
otherwise give. The resulting film 
image (diapositive) should be fixed, 
washed, dried and printed in the usual 
way. 
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Pure Water 
For Your 
Darkroom 


$15 worth of simple lab equipment and chem- 

icals will give you a permanent supply of pure 

water for all your photographic needs. Here is 

the complete theory on how an ion exchanger 

works and complete directions on how to as- 
semble your own equipment. 


HE PUREST WATER, preferably distilled, should be used for making all pho- 
@ omcanen solutions.” So says the handbook on my desk. Fortunate is the 
photographer whose city water is pure enough for his needs. Usually he buys 
distilled water in gallon jugs, which are bulky to handle and apt to be empty 
just at the critical moment. 

The dream of natural philosophers from Aristotle down to yesterday has been 
to find a filter which would take the dissolved impurities out of salty water. 
Today this dream has come true. If we wish, we can “filter out” the salts in 
river water, spring water and even sea water so completely that no more than 
one part remains in 10 million parts of water. This is accomplished by the 


by Harold F. Walton 





Photomicrographs of various ion ex- 

change resins. The top two are cour- 

tesy of Rohm and Haas Co., Phila- 

delphia, the bottom two of De- 

Audite and of Permutit-Q are re- 

produced by courtesy Permutit, New 
York City. 
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principle of ion exchange. This is not 
a new principle, in fact, it was discov- 
ered 101 years ago, but only in the last 
10 years has it come into its own. Ion 
exchange has made pure water avail- 
able at a minimum cost for the factory, 
the home and the laboratory. Even the 
fields can now be irrigated from brack- 
ish wells, 

The major use of ion exchange is in 
purifying water, but its applications to- 
day go far beyond this, into sugar re- 


This is the molecular structure of 
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fining, the recovery of precious metals 
and precious vitamins and alkaloids, 
difficult chemical separations of all 
kinds and even the treatment of human 
diseases. Ion exchange has become one 
of the established “unit processes” of 
chemical industry. 

A discussion of all these possibili- 
ties is out of place here, however, so 
we shall confine ourselves to the basic 
principles of ion exchange and its use 
in producing pure water. 


How an lon Exchanger Works 


“Tons” are the smallest constituent 
particles of salts. They are atoms, or 
groups of atoms, which carry an elec- 
tric charge. Some are charged nega- 
tively, others positively. Wherever 
there are positive ions, there must also 
be negative ions, for small as they are, 
the attraction between them is enor- 
mous. Ordinary table salt, for example, 
consists of equal numbers of positive- 
ly charged sodium ions and negatively 
charged chloride ions. Suppose one 
could separate an ounce of common 
salt into its constituent ions and place 
all the sodium ions in a pile in San 
Francisco and all the chloride ions in 
a pile in New York. The two little 
heaps, though 3000 miles away, would 
attract one another with a force of 
about 80 tons! No wonder a crystal of 
salt is so hard and no wonder we can- 
not separate the ions from one an- 
other in any weighable quantity. 

Though it is impossible to separate 
the ions of a salt, it is perfectly possi- 
ble to exchange one ion for another 
one having a similar electric charge. 
This is what is meant by “ion ex- 
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change.” Their charges are like handles 
by which the ions can be moved 
around. The calcium ions in hard city 
water, for example, which are partly 
responsible for the curd formed with 
soap, scale in boilers and cloudiness in 
photographic negatives, can be ex- 
changed for sodium ions, which are 
relatively harmless, by bringing the 
water in contact with a solid material 
that contains sodium ions. This solid 
exchanges positive ions with the water, 
so that some of its sodium ions go into 
the water while calcium ions from the 
water take their place in the solid. 

For this to be possible, the solid, 
called the ion exchanger, must have a 
special structure, as viewed in sub- 
microscopic, molecular dimensions. It 
must contain ions, and it must be suf- 
ficiently porous that not merely those 
ions on the surface of the solid grains, 
but also those in the middle can move 
easily in and out. At the same time it 
must be insoluble in water. These ends 
are accomplished, first, by making one 
kind of ion enormously large, several 
thousand atoms in length, yet with a 


a special synthetic resin used in 
water purification. The chemistry 
of this process is explained in 
this article. 


correspondingly large number of elec- 
tric charges, so that one big ion will 
hold many ordinary-sized ions of op- 
posite charge. Second, the big chain- 
like ions are welded together or “cross- 
linked” at intervals. The result is some- 
thing like a three-dimensional fishing 
net, knitted together so that no part of 
it can drift away, yet with holes all the 
way through which permit small fish 
to swim in and out. Our ion exchanger 
differs from an ordinary fishing net, 
however, in that the fish population 
within the net must remain constant. 
A fish can only swim out of the net 
when another swims in to take its 
place. 

The chemical formula of a typical 
ion exchanger is shown on this page. 
This is a special synthetic resin, allied 
to polystyrene, a hard, glassy plastic 
used for electrical insulation. Most 
modern ion exchangers are synthetic 
resins, so that the terms “ion exchang- 
er” and “ion exchange resin” have be- 
come almost interchangeable. Photo- 
micrographs of ion exchange resin 
particles are shown on page 341. 
Though these look firm and solid, they 
are actually criss-crossed with billions 
of sub-microscopic channels. 

Ion exchange is a sharing, not a one- 
sided transaction. Thus if we bring to- 
gether an exchanger with sodium ions 
in it and a solution with calcium ions, 
the exchanger will not give up all of its 
sodium ions, nor the solution all of its 
calcium ions. How, then, can we get 
complete replacement of a harmful ion 
by a harmless ion? By using the ion 
exchanger in a vertical column. Then 
the solution on its way down the ool- 
umn continually meets fresh exchang- 
er. Suppose the first inch of the column 
replaces half of the unwanted ions, the 

















This is a laboratory size water 
purifier manufactured by the 
Permutit Co. Similar products are 
also manufactured by other 
companies mentioned by the 
author. 


second inch half of what are left, the 
third inch half of those, and so on; it 
will not be long before no detectable 
trace of the unwanted ions remains. 
This principle is used in water soft- 
ening. Here calcium and magnesium 
ions, which cause hardness in water, 
are replaced by sodium ions, and the 
water is now “soft.” 

Eventually, of course, the sodium 
ions in the exchanger are used up, and 
the column can soften no more water. 
When this happens, the ion exchange 
process is reversed. The flow of hard 
water is shut off, and a concentrated 
solution of common salt is made to 
flow slowly down the column. The 
overwhelming excess of sodium ions 
now sweeps the calcium ions out of the 
exchanger, replacing them by fresh 
sodium ions and after a rinse the col- 
umn is ready to soften more water. 
This process is called “regeneration.” 
Regeneration can be repeated any 
number of times, so one charge of ex- 
changer virtually lasts forever. 

“Softening” water does not purify it, 
but only replaces a harmful impurity 
by a relatively harmless one. For some 
applications, such as the manufacture 
of photographic film, any impurity in 


water is undesirable. With the aid of 
two different kinds of ion exchangers, 


one which will exchange positive ions 
and another which will exchange nega- 
tive ions, we can remove dissolved salts 
from water completely. The idea is to 
exchange the positive ions (calcium, 


magnesium, sodium) for hydrogen 
ions, and the negative ions (bicarbon- 
ate, chloride, sulfate) for hydroxyl 
ions. The positive hydrogen ions and 
the negative hydroxyl ions then com- 
bine to form—just water. 

An experimental arrangement for 
doing this can be set up in a small lab- 
oratory for a cost of $10 to $15. The 
details of construction are on page 
345, but first we shall explain what 
happens, for there is no fundamental 
difference between this experimental 
unit and large installations which treat 
thousands of gallons of water per hour. 

The water to be purified is stored in 
the bottle M. It flows first through the 
tube A, which contains a “cation ex- 
changer,” or exchanger for positive 
ions, whose replaceable ions are hy- 
drogen ions. Here the calcium and 
other positive ions in the “raw” water 
enter the exchanger and hydrogen ions 
take their place. The water emerging 


from A contains no positive ions ex- 
cept hydrogen ions, but all the nega- 
tive ions are still there. In other words, 
the water at this stage contains the 
acids corresponding to the salts origi- 
nally present—carbonic acid, sulfuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, silicic acid. 

From A the water flows through B, 
a tube containing an “anion exchang- 
er” or exchanger for negative ions, 
which is loaded with hydroxyl ions. 
The negative ions of the acids enter 
the exchanger, displacing hydroxyl 
ions as they do so. The hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions then unite to form water, 
and the water flowing out of B con- 
tains no more ions. When the columns 
are exhausted, they are “regenerated” 
separately, A with 10 percent sulfuric 
acid, B with 10 percent sodium hy- 
droxide soda). These solu- 
tions are poured in through the funnels 
F (industrially they are blown in by 
injector pumps) and drained from A 
through the exit N, from B through the 
gooseneck tube shown. Then they are 
discarded; they cannot be used again. 
The tubes are now rinsed to remove 
excess of the regenerant solutions, 
after which they are ready to treat 
more water. 


(caustic 
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The process described is called 
deionization, because it removes the 
ions from the water. It will not remove 
impurities from water if they are not 
ionic. Thus if the raw water contained 
sugar or alcohol, these would pass un- 
changed through both exchanger col- 
umns. This fact is put to good use in 
sugar refining to remove salt-like sub- 
stances from beet sugar juice and in 
several similar instances. We must fur- 
ther note that many commercial anion 
exchangers are weak bases, that is, 
they do not give up their hydroxyl 
ions readily. This means that they will 
not remove very weak acids, such as 
carbonic and silicic or hydrogen sul- 
fide. If we want to remove these in de- 
ionization, we must specify a strong 
base ion exchanger for column B. 

We note, in passing, that the regen- 
erant solutions, after passing through 
the exchangers, contain in concentrat- 
ed form all the ions which were origi- 
nally present in the water. This affords 
an opportunity to recover these ions 
if they happen to be valuable. Thus the 
waste water from certain industrial 
electroplating solutions contains cop- 
per and zinc salts which are too dilute 
to be crystallized, yet concentrated 
enough to cause a serious stream pollu- 
tion problem, to say nothing of the 
waste of metal. These waters are now 
economically treated by ion exchange 
and the metal salts recovered in con- 
centrated, easily crystallizable form. 
The same idea is being used to recover 
silver from used photographic fixing 
solutions. 

Ordinary water supplies contain 
only ionic impurities (apart from dis- 
solved air) and these are removed as 
completely by deionization as by dis- 
tillation. In fact, a new deionizing tech- 
nique has been introduced which gives, 
in one pass, water of a purity former- 
ly obtained only after many redistilla- 
tions. This is the technique of mixed 
bed deionization. Both ion exchangers 
are placed in the same tank and well 
mixed. The action is now like that of 
a lot of little two-step deionizing units, 
placed one after the other, and a very 
complete removal of ions results. 

Mixing the resins together is no 
problem, of course, but regenerating 
them after they are exhausted is an- 
other matter. The difficulty is solved 
by making one resin—the anion ex- 
changer—much lighter than the other, 
so that when water is forced backwards 
up through the column from the bot- 
tom, the lighter resin is carried to the 
top while the heavier one remains at 
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Resins and Their Sources 


Exchanger Trade Name Manufacturer 

Cation Dowex 50 Dow Chemical Co. 
Permutit Q Permutit Co. 
Amberlite IR-120 Rohm and Haas Co. 

Anion Dowex A-1 or A-2 Dow Chemical Co. 


Amberlite IRA-410 


Permutit Co. 
Rohm and Haas Co. 











the bottom. They are regenerated sep- 
arately, and after rinsing they are 
mixed again by a current of air. 

Small deionizing units for labora- 
tory use are available commercially. 
They are attached directly to the water 
tap, just like a filter, and the regener- 
ant solutions are stored in stock bottles 
which need only occasional replenish- 
ment. A built-in conductivity meter 
tells when the water flowing out is no 
longer pure and regeneration is then 
accomplished by the turn of a valve. 
Conventional two-bed deionizers and 
the new mixed-bed type are both avail- 
able. They are more convenient than 
the home-made equipment shown here 
and also more expensive. 

One commercial two-bed unit costs 
$160 and treats 200 gallons of aver- 
age city water between regenerations, 
with a maximum flow rate of 15 gal- 
lons an hour. Another unit of the 
mixed-bed type, having a similar ca- 
pacity, costs about $300. This extra 
cost is due to the special valves re- 
quired and will probably fall when 
these units can be mass-produced. 
Though the first cost of such units is 
high, the cost of regenerants, which is 
the only upkeep cost, is extremely low, 
far lower than the cost of distillation. 
Distillation costs at least $1 per thou- 
sand gallons, and is the same regard- 
less of how much impurity there is in 
the water. Deionization cost depends 
on the amount of impurity, but for 
the average city supply of 10 grains 
hardness it runs about 10 cents for 
1000 gallons. 


In certain commercial units the 


resins are not regenerated, but are 
thrown away after use. These are of 
the mixed-bed type. They deliver water 
of “triple-distilled” quality and cost as 
little as $39.50 (without resin). Refill 
cartridges of resin cest about $2 for 
this unit. These are popular in small 
laboratories because of their conven- 
ience and low initial cost, but in the 
long run they are unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 
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This ion exchange column is the 
basis for many commercial ap- 
plications. Complete details will 
be found in the article. 
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Here Are Complete Instructions for Setting Up a Water Purifier for Your Darkroom 


The tubes A and B are of Pyrex 
glass, about 30 inches long and two 
inches (Slmm) outside diameter, cost- 
ing about $1 a foot. They are closed 
by rubber stoppers (size LL), which 
may be purchased with the desired 
number of holes. The connections are 
made with 6mm glass tubing and rub- 
ber tubing, using screw clamps or 
pinch clamps where indicated. For 
simplicity we have included no storage 
bottles for the regenerants, but these 
can be added if desired. To support 
the resins in their tubes a disc of filter 
cloth (glass or Saran) or of Monel 
metal gauze is held between two rings 
cut from a large rubber stopper. The 
tubes are mounted on a wooden stand. 

Now as to the 
The best combination is a strongly 
acidic cation exchanger and a strongly 
basic anion exchanger. Of course, this 
is also the most expensive, but a small 
unit does not use much resin. 

These can be bought from the man- 
ufacturers in pound lots. For tubes of 
the dimensions given, one pound of 
the cation exchanger (cost, about 75 
cents) and two pounds of the anion 
exchanger (cost, about $4) will be 
needed. The cation exchanger tube 
should be filled nearly half full, the 
anion exchanger tube two-thirds full or 
slightly more. All ion exchange resins 
swell considerably on wetting, so if the 


resins themselves. 


resins are received in the dry condition 
they must be stirred up with water for 
a few minutes before pouring them in- 
to the tubes. If this is not done, the ex- 
pansion on wetting will burst the tubes. 
After they are put in place, the resin 
beds should be “backwashed,” that is, 
water should be allowed to flow up 
through the beds to dislodge air bub- 
bles and wash away fine particles. 
They should then be washed down 
slowly with their respective regener- 
ants, tube A with two quarts of 10 per 
cent sulfuric acid, tube B with two 
quarts of 10 per cent sodium hydrox- 
ide (both percentages by weight), and 
each rinsed with two gallons of tap 
water. They are then ready for use. 
The rate of flow should not exceed 
one pint in three minutes. Care should 
be taken not to allow the resin beds to 
drain; they should always be covered 
with water. The gooseneck exit for B is 
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This simple device of labora- 
tory glassware will solve any 
ordinary water softening prob- 
lem at a cost not over $15. 


intended to keep them from draining. 
If by chance they do drain, they should 
be backwashed before further use. 
This apparatus should pass about 40 
gallons of a typical hard water with 
200 parts per million solids before it 
needs regeneration. If the proportion 
of solids is less, the volume that can be 


treated is proportionately greater. To 
tell when the columns need regenera- 
tion, the most effective way is to test 
the electrical conductivity, but a chem- 
ical test which works with most waters 
is to add a little silver nitrate solution 
to a pertion of the treated water. A 
cloudiness shows that chloride ions are 
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Laboratory-size deionizers are 
manufactured by: 

Illinois Water Treatment Co 

Roc kford, Il. 

Crystal Research Laboratories 

Hartford, Conn 

The Permutit Co 

330 West 42nd St. 

New York 18, N.Y. 

Penfield Manufacturing Co. 

Meriden, Conn. 

Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Co 

Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. 











passing through the columns. 

Once the capacity of the columns is 
known, one can keep track of the vol- 
ume of water passed and regenerate at 
the appropriate times. For regenera- 
tion one should use half the amounts 
of solution specified above, that is, one 
quart each of sulfuric acid and sodium 
hydroxide, and allow them 10 minutes 
to percolate before rinsing. One to two 


gallons of water should be used for the 
rinse. 

The product will be as pure as the 
best distilled water, except perhaps at 
the very beginning and end of the run. 
It can be used for replenishing a stor- 
age battery or for any other purpose 
for which distilled water is specified. 
For many photographic purposes, of 
course, water of this high purity is 
not necessary. For most developers 
there is no point in removing bicar- 
bonates and sulfates, although calcium 
and magnesium ions should not be 
present. In this case, softened water 
would be as satisfactory as deionized 
water. The equipment can be abbrevi- 
ated in this case by omitting column 
B and regenerating column A_ with 
sodium chloride instead of sulfuric 
acid. 

A compromise is to use in column B 





Ion Exchange Resins are available 
from: 
Rohm and Haas Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
The Permutit Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 
Chemical Process Co. 
58 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 











a weak base resin, such as Permutit’s 
De-Acidite or Rohm and Haas’ Amber- 
lite IR-4B. These are cheaper than the 
strong base resins and hold twice as 
many ions per unit volume, hence the 
capacity of the whole unit can be in- 
creased by putting more cation ex- 
changer in A; however, they do not re- 
move carbonic acid, nor the traces of 
silica which most waters contain. 


Approach 


Samuel Grierson 


This photograph has hung in 
many salons across the couniry. 
A quiet mood, yet it suggests 
potential movement with the 
sweeping diagonals. 
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of material for the nature photog- 

rapher that an observant person is 
overwhelmed. Many persons, however, 
seem unaware of this profusion, be- 
cause, with some notable exceptions, 
many good photographic subjects are 
either inconspicuous or are so familiar 
that they are really never actively seen. 

It is necessary for the nature pho- 
tographer, whether he is on an expedi- 
tion for the sole purpose of taking pic- 
tures or is merely puttering around 
the back yard, to be able to recognize 
a picture when he sees one. Looking 
at the pictures of other photographers 
will help him to see pictures for him- 
self, but actually going outdoors and 
really looking at a small piece of na- 
ture is by far the best practice. 

Spring makes most people think of 
flowers, and flower photography is a 
very popular branch of nature photog- 
raphy. It is not, as a matter of fact, 
the easiest kind; but because the sub- 
jects are widely available and are col- 
orful, they are favorites. A city park, 
a woodland, or a botanical garden will 
provide a good number of subjects. 

Some of my friends slip close-up at- 
tachments over their lenses, measure 
carefully and produce excellent results 
in flower photography. For flowers, 
however, I prefer some method of vis- 
ual focusing. A picture of a flower is 


Sim PROVIDES such an abundance 


Nature Has Furnished a Picture 


Studio for YOU 


by Edwin J. Howard 


generally effective and valuable if it 
clearly shows the various parts of the 
flower in some detail, and this detail 
can only be achieved by getting close 
to the subject. Getting close to the 
subject invariably means fine focusing, 
and fine focusing frequently means a 
camera such as a press or view with a 
ground-glass screen, a twin-lens reflex 
with a parallax correction device, a 
visual focusing device to be attached 
to a miniature or a single lens reflex. 

And a word or two about tripods 


Train Yourself to Recognize Photographs 
In Your Backyard... 







Parks ... Gardens 


might not be amiss at this point. 

A tripod for all-around nature pho- 
tography must allow the camera to 
come down practically to ground level. 
If one does not care to invest in a 
tripod that will work in this position, 
he will find the devices for clamping 
cameras onto tree limbs and chair 
backs adequate In fact, a piece of 
board with a hole in the middle to take 
a 14 20 bolt will mount a pan head and 
will serve the purpose of a ground- 
level tripod admirably. No matter what 


This box turtle, with his shell rubbed with an oily rag, was cross-lighted 
and a reflector used to light up the shadow side. 




















Tiny plants, such as the hepatica are difficult to present. An artificial back- 





ground will show the bottom edge. Here, the background has been thrown 
out of focus to subordinate it, but a close-up reveals structure. 


sort of tripod one uses and no matte 
what kind of camera, a pan head is 
a necessity for nature photography. 

But to get back to taking pictures, 
there are as many theories about 
flower photography as there are flower 
photographers. Some insist upon nat- 
ural sunlight, some on controlled stu- 
dio illumination and some on natural 
light diffused through cheesecloth or 
regular diffusing cloth. The artistic 
school advocates slipping a plain back- 
ground behind the flower, whereas the 
naturalistic school contends that the 
environment of a flower is an essential 
part of the picture. In this connection, 
it makes some difference whether one 
is working in black and white or in 
color. For black and white pictures the 
photographer would do well to have 
as plain a background as possible, as 
the distractions of a jumbled back- 
ground tend to call attention away 
from the subject. 

One of my early successes in the 
salons was a transparency of a dog- 
tooth violet. The slide was accepted 
every time it was sent out and several 
botanist friends borrowed it to have 
color prints made. A monochrome pic- 
ture taken a minute later from the 
same position is simply a mad jumble 
that would never get anywhere in a 
salon. 

Improvements in a busy picture may 
often be affected by scraping dead 
leaves out of the field of view, by do- 
ing a bit of judicious pruning and in 
general by tidying up the plant and 
its background. If the plant is in the 
open and is of suflicient height, one 
cannot do better than use the sky as 
a background. 

The problem of movement is im- 
portant as winds do blow and flowers 
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move. Generally the camera is close 
to the subject, and the lens must be 
stopped down as far as possible, which 
condition makes fast shutter speeds im- 
possible. A wild flower should be left 
where you find it. There is enough de- 
struction of nature by the unthinking 
and the vandals without the nature 
lovers getting into the act too. Some 
authorities advocate bringing the flow- 
ers indoors so that they can be artis- 
tically arranged and lighted. This is 
perfectly all right for garden flowers, 
but the practice should be strongly 
condemned in so far as the rarer wild 
flowers are concerned. Anyway, a 
large number of wild flowers wilt as 
soon as they are picked and are worth- 
less for photographic purposes. 

The problem of movement may be 
conquered by patience. On the gustiest 
day there will be occasional moments 
of calm, and if one keeps his fingers on 
the shutter release, a motion-free pic- 
ture can generally be secured. Some- 
times it takes patience to wait out a 
spring wind, but without an abundance 
of patience one cannot be a nature 
photographer—unless he goes in for 
geological photography. 

Light, especially in the woods, where 
the majority of early spring flowers 
bloom, may. be a problem even before 
the leaves come out on the trees. Flash 
is always a remedy for poor light, but 
good flower pictures may be taken 
with natural light. Frequently a_ bit 
of waiting or a careful selection of the 
time of day will produce good light. 

In working on flowers under trees 
| have never been able to use card- 
board backgrounds because of the dis- 
tracting shadows cast by the limbs 
onto the background. The answer here 
would seem to be flash, but actually 


near the camera is sure to throw a 
shadow onto the background. Thus it 
will be seen that artificial backgrounds 
pose a great many problems concern- 
ing lights and shadows. 

\ camera with visual focusing is 
valuable, as one can often discover 
distracting elements on a ground glass 
that are not apparent in a cursory 
glance at the scene. An ordinary pocket 
flashlight, directed on the subject from 
the position that the flashbulb is to 
occupy, will often disclose defects in 
the setup that can be remedied before 
the trouble and expense of taking the 
picture are expended. 


Use Aluminum Foil 

If one works with natural light 
and with artificial light too——a piece 
of aluminum foil glued to a) heavy 
cardboard will provide a very useful 
reflector. For the sake of portability 
the reflector should not be larger than 
necessary, but it will amply pay for 
the trouble of making and carrying it. 

One frequently reads awe-inspiring 
warnings to be careful about the ef- 
fective aperture when photographing 
at close distances and make adjust- 
ments in the exposure time. At the 
distance people ordinarily work from 
flowers, however, no compensation in 
exposure time is necessary, even for 
coler. In extreme close-ups, of course, 
where the image on the film is con- 
siderably larger than the subject, one 
would do well to make the proper 
compensations, 

It might be said before we pass on 
to some other aspect of the spring pa- 
rade that very few nature photog- 
raphers are capable of doing really 


Shag-bark hickory buds are surrounded 
with dead twigs; some were removed 
before this naturalistic picture was taken. 


it is not the answer. A flash anywhere 
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superior wild flower work in mono- 
chrome. The field is relatively un- 
crowded, and one who wishes to spe- 
cialize in this work has a wealth of 
material and not a great deal of 
competition. 

Most flower work is done in color, 
and understandably so, for a_trans- 
parency 
monochrome to reproducing the orig- 


comes much closer than a 
inal. But as our economy is organized 
at the moment, there are probably 
more opportunities for selling black 
interested in 
than 
for selling color. One might bear this 
principle in mind while indulging in 


and whites—if one is 
such mundane matters as money 


any kind of nature photography. Color 
will delight one’s soul, one’s friends, 
and, possibly, salon juries, but black 
and white often has a 
value that color does not have. 
Although wild flowers are fun to 
take, they by no means constitute the 
entire field open to the observant pho- 


commercial 


tographer. Spring is the time, for in- 
stance, when moths emerge from their 
cocoons, The large, showy ones are 
naturally the most attractive to photo- 
graph, especially in color. Probably 
very few nature photographers are 
without a negative or two of a Cecro- 
pia moth in their files. But there is no 
reason to stop with the Cecropia, beau- 
tiful as it is. A bright light in a 
window on a warm spring evening will 
frequently produce all the material of 
this kind that 
trious photographer could desire. 


even the most indus- 

Photographing a moth presents cer- 
tain problems. If one is lucky enough 
to get a moth just emerging from its 
cocoon, the problem is relatively sim- 


With all of the twigs from the year be- 
fore removed, the shag-bark hickory bud 
becomes more pictorial. 





ple. The moth will hang motionless 
with wings downward for long periods 
of time. And if you gather cocoons, be 
sure to provide the emerging moth 
with a twig to cling to so that the 
wings can hang down, because they 
will not fully expand in any other 
position. 

There are two forms of faking that 
should be avoided in moth and butter- 
fly photography. If you work from a 
dead specimen, do not try to palm it 
off as a living specimen. There is 
nothing at all wrong in taking a pic- 
ture of a prepared moth or butterfly, 
but one should go out of his way to 
make clear just what the picture is. 
There is no easier and quicker way 
of losing one’s reputation than this 
kind of faking. 

The other thing to avoid is putting 
flower it 
might make a practice of avoiding 


a moth or butterfly on a 


when at liberty to choose where it 


most anything else will be still for at 
instant—but not that snail. 
Finally, when the shutter was cocked 
and the reflector was in place, I gently 
tapped him on the forward end, and 
that stopped him for a moment. 
The resultant picture, blown up to 
fourteen by seventeen inches and toned 
Nelson’s gold and well 


waxed, was never rejected in a salon. 


least an 


brown in 


In one important salon it was awarded 
the medal for the best animal picture. 
It owes its success to its great detail, 
good texture, and plain background. 

It will be noted that this successful 
salon picture has a large image on a 
very plain background. One of my 
friends, a successful pictorialist and a 
professional portrait photographer, re- 
fers to it as my “broad-side-of-a-barn” 
picture. It distresses him exceedingly 
because there is nothing in it but the 
one large image. But if you want to 
salon photography—and 


go in for 





This Luna moth was placed on a tree and shot with flash. The background 
is more natural, but the effect is less striking than when it was photographed 
at twilight when the flash did not light up the background. 


was going. Most mature moths have 
relatively little to do with flowers of 
any kind, and butterflies are highly 
selective about the flowers they visit. 

In spring there are many other in- 
teresting and photogenic subjects be- 
sides the colorful subjects. One after- 
noon I made an expedition after wild 
flowers and accomplished very little 

and knew it. As I was sitting, fairly 
well discouraged, smoking a cigarette 
before packing my equipment back to 
the car, I observed a snail making his 
way out of the leaf mold that had been 
his winter home. I washed him off in 
a neighboring brook, put him on a 
log, and set up the camera. And never 
in any other nature subject have I 
had so much trouble with motion. Al- 


your photography will probably im- 
prove if you do—you might bear in 
mind the lesson of this picture: it has 
a smashing poster effect that shows 
up well in the judging box. 

So for salon success, try the posters. 
If your idea is to have a lot of fun 
and to achieve something of lasting 
scientific value, take what you find 
as artistically as possible; but if ar- 
tistry is impossible in any particular 
situation, at least get truth. And take 
a lot of pictures, whether or not you 
can see a use for them at the moment. 
Often a dwelt in the 
darkness of a negative file for years 


negative has 


without ever having even been proof 
printed, to be hauled out at last to fill 


a pressing need. 
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These three prints are selected from a 
series of prints taken at Coney Island, 
N.Y. Elkort seems in his work to be es- 
pecially sensitive to children: the tot 
picking her way down toward the exit 
signs; two children momentarily at rest 
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in the confusion of rides, barkers and 
swarming people; the boy busy with his 
cone among the gigantic adults. Elkort’s 
sense of design and of the seen image 
give a solidity and tension to these prints 
which make them remembered 














Two Prints By 
ARTHUR SIEGEL 


Two prints in complete contrast with each other 


by one of our best-known photographers. The 


first is a superimposition of two negatives, the 

figure study and close-up of drying mud at the 

edge of a ditch. The other is a straight-forward, 

intense, almost terrifying examination of a New 

England house. The contrast in approach here 

is instructive: our best photographers are fre- 
quently our most versatile. 








Hands 


Eugene Berman 





Prints on this and next two pages same size 
as originals. Full technical data on page 374. 
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LARRY 
COLWELL 


This photographer recently left New York (and a success- 
ful commercial career) and settled in California. In his 
own words: “You ask my general purpose in photography. 
That's quite an order and I’m not too sure what you 
mean. Of course, like anyone attempting serious work | 
have my own feelings about the subject. To compress 
them seems a bit difficult since they involve almost a way 
of life. To me it is largely a question of awareness and 
to work cleanly and honestly. | know this is not a new 
theory. But things constantly excite me. A quality of light, 
a form, a pattern, a face or a figure within this light 
gives strong response. It is this strong response which 
gives vitality to the print. To be aware of these happen- 
ings, awareness against seeing (the difference is so vast 
Certain things cause a restlessness, a nervous tension and 
to complete the experience one must photograph it as 
completely as one can. Someone once said that Edward 
Weston caressed everything he photographed. That per- 
haps is the crux of the thing . 





Ballet Dancer 


Ossining, N. Y. 




















Cherub in Cemetery 


Larry Colwell (Daia on page 374) 





POP IS NOT SO SURE 
THEY WERE THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
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IME, LIKE ALL GAUL, is divided 

into three parts of different char- 

acteristics. The past is fixed, the 
present is fleeting and the future, if 
I may venture a great understatement, 
is very uncertain, both here and here- 
after. Our preceptors tell us that the 
present is the only time that is any 
use to us because it is the only one in 
which we can do our stuff, if any. 
But there has always been a natural 
tendency to live some part of our lives 
in the other two tenses. If not indulged 
to excess, this may be both pleasurable 
and profitable, and from what I read 
and hear, this mid-century 
irresistibly invites a little 
that reminds me 


year just 
retrospec- 
tion. So of a few 
things. 

Remember old when his 
gang of roughnecks once thought they 
had come to the end of their rope? 
After battling through many hardships 
on the way to their promised land, 
they finally came to a place where the 
going got so tough that they were 
ready to quit. Then the old hero stood 
up and gave them a pep talk and prom- 
ised that the day would come when 
they would get a great kick out of re- 
membering some of the worst things 
they had endured, like their present 
circumstances. And in a few minutes 
they were up and at it again. Not only 
that little gang, but countless people 
since, have lived to appreciate the 
truth of the old boy’s remarks. 


Aeneas 


Looking back on half a century, the 
human survived a lot of 
hardships both photographically and 


race has 


Franklin 





“Pop 
that follows 
FRPS, FPSA, 

writer on photography who can get 
across so much 


is the affectionate nickname 
Franklin |. Jordan, 
around. There is no 
information while 
chuckling with him. This 
month he discusses some of the things 
which have changed over the last 
years in photography. 


you are 











otherwise in this stretch of history, and 
there is a nostalgic pleasure in recall- 
ing them. | once heard a group dis- 
cussing this subject and arguing about 
what individual had contributed most 
to our advancement and 
greater ease of living. Edison’s electric 
light, Bell’s telephone, Marconi’s ra- 
dio, Wright’s airplane and Ford’s fliv- 
ver were 


present 


mentioned among others. 
Finally an old-timer, from whose mem- 
ory the lapse of time had not fully 
erased past hardships, took his pipe 
out of his mouth and mumbled this 
gem: “Well, let me tell you that the 
feller who invented steam-heated 
privies want no slouch, neither.” 

In all this delightful gabble, a dif- 
ferent slant occurs to me. Instead of 
thinking of all the 


things that we 


wonderful 

like te recall 
some that we used to have but now are 
fortunately known no more. Without 
going any further in that line, I think 
of the button boots, derby hats, hard- 
boiled shirts. stiff collars, and collar- 
buttons with which we had to win an 


new 
have, | 


encounter every morning before ap- 
pearing in society. Thus habilitated, 
and turning to photography, what did 


Jordan, FPSA, FRPS 


we find? | instantly recall glass plates, 


curling film, color-blind emulsions, 
large cameras, development by inspec- 
tion, leaky rubber bulbs for shutter 
releases, slow lenses and flashpowder. 
This is by no means a complete cata- 
log, but you will notice that it affects 
the full daily 


rapher. 


routine of a_photog- 


At the turn of the century we al- 
ready had rollfilm, but the accent was 
on the roll—which was the thing 
that the film did best. It 
only and color blind, but when 
released it rolled up into a tight little 
cylinder about as big as a lead pencil, 
and it took the combined efforts of 
the whole family to unroll and 
hold it flat while getting a piece of 
paper under it to make a print. It was 
not until a few years later that East- 
man hit upon the happy device of giv- 
ing it a counter-irritant in the shape 
of a coating of gelatin on the back 
and gave us the famous non-curling 
film. For years thereafter, “NC” was 
a magic symbol with film. It was only 
after this change that rollfilm was suf- 
ficiently tractable to make it worth 
while to increase its speed and sensi- 
tivity to different kinds of light, char- 
acteristics which plates already had. 
Only then could we take advantage of 
its lightness, thinness, lack of break- 
age and ease of loading that have since 
rollfilm by all odds the 
popular type of emulsion. 


was not 
slow 


one 


made most 


But 50 years ago we were commit- 
ted to glass plates for any serious 
work, and they were bulky, heavy, 
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breakable and had to be loaded in a 
darkroom. The bulk did not amount 
to much when operating, but it as- 
sumed awkward proportions in storage 
because each plate occupied as much 
space as a dozen films do now, and 
that stretched out into a lot of shelv- 
ing which had to be quite substantial 
to carry the weight. The weight was 
an item in operating. A dozen 5x7 
plates in holders weighed four or five 
pounds. A photographer with a view 
camera, a tripod that looked like a 
woodpile, and a couple of dozen plates 
didn’t go bounding over the terrain. 
That was what he had to carry for 
any serious work. And even then the 
majority of photographers thought he 
was trifling with the affections of his 
Muse because he wasn’t operating in 
the 8x10 size and carrying a man- 
size load. 

Of course, we didn’t break many 
plates, but it did happen once in a 
while and then, naturally, it was an 
irreplaceable one. I remember spend- 
ing a long Sunday, including six hours 
travel by train and trolley and walk- 
ing, to make some surf pictures. Yes, 
we had motor cars in those days, but 
we didn’t have any roads. Only the 
rich could afford them, and anyhow 
you could get there about as quick, 
and much more surely, by walking. I 
was never very fussy about where the 
water came when I was making surf 
pictures as long as I got the angle 
I wanted. So it was nothing unusual 
that | was wet to my knees in the 
course of my operations, although it 
did make things rather messy on the 
slow trip home. The plates were de- 
veloped immediately, and one of them 
to my great delight revealed just what 
| had been working for all day. It was 
a hot night and I set the rack full of 
plates on a windowsill where there 
was a slight draft of air to help them 
dry, and sat down to dinner with a 
very satisfied feeling. It had been a 
day well spent and amply rewarded. 
But suddenly there was a crash and 
an ominous tinkling sound. I sprang 
up in alzrm and reached the scene 
just in time to see the tail of the family 
cat disappearing around the corner. 
The draft in the window had felt good 
to him, too. The plates had all fallen 
to the floor, but a glance revealed 
that—happily—only one of them had 
broken. A surprising number of times 
one of those old plates would bounce 
when it struck, and suffer no damage. 
But this time—you guessed it—the 
broken plate was my prized shot. I 
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have made thousands of surf pictures 
since, and some of them not so bad, 
but never one as good as that one 
looked in the brief glimpse I got of it. 

Flashpowder was really dangerous 
to operate, besides being the dirtiest 
job imaginable, but it filled such a 
long-felt want that it was much used. 
You wouldn’t believe the cloud of 
smoke that evolved along with the 
flash. It billowed up and hugged the 
ceiling for a couple of minutes and 
then descended in a stream of greasy 
ashes all over everything, leaving the 
air so full of soot that another shot 
was impossible for many minutes. But 
there was just time, if you worked fast, 
for another shot before this smoke 
curtain fell. The second shot in a hot 
gun was perilous and you risked a 
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In July... 


“Pop” wonders whether a busted 
bed spring depicts man’s soaring as- 
pirations . . . Don’t miss his stimu- 
lating discussion of “schools” in 
photography and of modernism. 


“Pop” is at his inimitable best! 
a I 


burnt place in the bellows, singed eye- 
brows, one side of your drooping 
moustache gone or a hole in your new 
suit, even if you were fortunate enough 
not to lose an eye or a hand, as some- 
times happened. And it took a good- 
natured wife to clean up the mess and 
wash the window drapes. 

But the most exasperating thing 
about flashpowder was its uncertainty. 
You never knew whether it was going 
to go or not. You got your group ar- 
ranged, your apparatus all set, then 
entreated everybody to hold it, shut 
both eyes and pulled the trigger, hop- 
ing for the best. As like as not nothing 
happened except the gibes of your 
victims. It was harder to get your sub- 
jects to cooperate for another try be- 
cause they never took you seriously 
after the first dud, and always assumed 
that you couldn’t be much of a pho- 
tographer if you had no more control 
over your apparatus than that. 

A friend of mine was once appren- 
ticed to a photographer in a section 
whose nationals were accustomed to 
having their dead photographed, and 
he did a thriving business in that line. 
One day my friend drew such an as- 
signment and as usual found the dear 





departed serene in his casket sur- 
rounded by burning tapers and wail- 
ing relatives. It was all in the day’s 
work to Bob who proceeded swiftly 
and unconcernedly to set up his cam- 
era and flashgun, group the relatives 
around the bier, tell them to hold it, 
and then to pull the slide and shoot. 
Nothing disturbed the solemnity of the 
occasion, and the tension gradually 
relaxed. Bob knew his stuff and 
took it with equanimity, carefully 
cleaned the gun and sparking device, 
refilled the powder pan, called his 
mourners again to attention, and made 
another shot. Once more nothing hap- 
pened except a row of grins and sotto 
voce remarks from those who had so 
recently been devoting their attention 
exclusively to their uncontrolled mani- 
festations of grief. Two duds in a row 
and the audience reaction was too 
much for Bob’s patience. He slammed 
the stuff together for the third time, 
gave it an overdose of powder, and 
yanked the trigger. This time there 
was a blinding flash of light and an 
explosion that nearly raised the roof, 
on the heels of which he grabbed his 
equipment and beat it out of there 
without a backward glance at the hor- 
rible smog that he had made settling 
impartial on the set features of his 
patient subject, the beautiful lilies, 
and everything else in sight. Back in 
his studio he quickly developed his 
plate, dunked it in the hypo and went 
out on the back step to smoke a cigaret 
and smooth his ruffled feelings. The 
boss stuck his head out and asked if 
he got the picture. 

“Yup,” said Bob. 

“How does it look?” pursued the 
boss. 

“It’s in the hypo, you can see it,” 
said Bob without much enthusiasm. 

The boss fished the plate out of the 
hypo, and took a squint. A beautiful 
exposure, abundantly lighted from 
corner to corner. Clear and sharp all 
over. But closer inspection showed the 
subject of all this commotion gazing 
benignly up from his costly casket, 
totally unmindful of the group of grin- 
ning relatives that surrounded him. 

Well, I could go on and on, but this 
is perhaps enough to give you a 
glimpse of what life was like for~a 
photographer in those dim distant 
days. So, if you'll excuse me, I really 
have to get back to work, for time is 
fleeting and I have deadlines to make. 
Those leisurely days are now gone 
forever, and the pace is now somewhat 
accelerated. 





Continuity Devices Provide Opportunity 


To Give Unity to Your Films....Try 1 hem 
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How to Make Your 
Movies 


More Interesting 


OW ABOUT a continuity editing 

job on the movie film you took 

on your last vacation? Or 
films you shot last Christmas? 

You are probably planning to do a 
lot more movie work this summer, 
but, right now, it might be wise for 
you to get to work consolidating some 
of the films you have shot in the past. 

Too often a jumbled assortment of 
scenes which were never planned and 
which can be called, at best, something 
like “A Record of Our Summer Va- 
cation” confronts us after a holiday. 

Chances are it is a pretty poor 
record. 

Let’s face one fact: The simple ex- 
pedient of the splice alone will never 
give us a satisfactory connection be- 
tween the gaps in our film. 

Let’s not bore our friends with mum- 
bled commentary that is half apology 
and half explanation to cover these 
gaps. We can accept the fact that to 
most amateurs the vacation or Christ- 
mas morning filming does not neces. 
sarily present the best opportunity 
for a fully planned production. But 
we can spend part of our time edit- 
ing and making continuity devices to 
give more interest and unity to our 


films. 


by 
Peyton M. Stallings 


As for the over-all job of editing 
itself, let’s say that in the best interest 
of the end result we must be merciless 
with our product in the editing room. 
If it isn’t good—put it on the cutting 
room floor! 

Now to continuity devices — the 
most simple and most used, of course, 
is the title. It performs the necessary 
function of informing the audience 
as to the date and location of the sub- 
sequent action. Actually, the title can 
become part of the picture and often 
the continuity device in itself. 


The “Gimmick” 


Writers in the motion picture trade 
call the continuity device “the gim- 
mick.” The gimmick may be a repe- 
titious situation and any of several 
characteristics, but it is the thread of 
the story. If we don’t have the story in 
our editing room, it may be possible 
to improvise one in the living room 
with the help of the family. 

Let us suppose that you received 
your camera for Christmas and in the 
excitement of getting it loaded, you 


missed half of the long shot, medium 
shot, close-up routine that makes for 
good editing later. You have a hodge- 
podge of shots around the tree, with 
everyone from yours truly to Aunt 
Martha opening presents. You do have 
it in some sort of chronological order. 
Now, you could build this around 
a letter to Grandmother by one of the 
offspring. All of these scenes become 
cutaways from the central story of a 
letter being written to Grandmother. 
You need someone to write to Grand- 
mother. (You can mail this when it 
is all finished—she’ll be glad to hear 
from you, I’m sure.) First the main 
title, credits if any, and then the main 
character (the letter writer) settling 
down with pen and paper. And you 
begin: “Dear Grandmother . . .” 
Now, switch the camera to a close- 
up of the letter itself. First sentence: 
“We had a wonderful Christmas.” 
Cut back to your subject who is re- 
membering Christmas, pen in mouth, 
idea in mind. Cut, fade or dissolve 
(preferably the last) to the first scene 
of the family coming down the stairs 
pell-mell. Now you can cut in all 
those close-ups that just show happi- 
ness, the tree and the family together 
—but not the process of opening gifts. 
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Before beginning to shoot animation on a map, as explained in this article, 


be sure the lens is centered over the area you wish to include. A simple 
weight on a string will show this. 


Save some of your later shots to show 
a gift being appreciated. You have 
identified Christmas. 

Cut, back to the 
letter writer, pen in mouth. He bends 
to write. Cut to letter itself. Sentence: 
“I really liked those skates you sent 
Cut to opening of the package 
containing skates. Now, you see that, 
with the letter as a thread, you can 
make the whole Christmas fit intd a 
after all. A_ letter to 
Grandmother and the visualizations of 


fade 4or dissolve 


me.” 


unified story 


the writer at every new sentence. 


Post Card Devices 


How can you integrate the trip you 
took last summer? You can use all 
those post cards you purchased and 
the forth 
above. The post cards, arranged in a 


never sent in manner set 
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chronological order, can be prepared 
and the action can center around Aunt 
Martha reading each one and turning 
the card over to the scene. You can 
dissolve or cut from the post card 
scene to the movie scene for transi- 
The alternative make a 
series of story scenes as the cards are 
being written. 

Several points should be emphasized 
at this point concerning close-ups of 
letters and post cards. Use a light 
gray, dull-finish stock whenever pos- 
sible. A good grade of black ink 
should be used. If you must photo- 
graph a shiny white surface, cut your 
exposure down half to a full stop. 
Write in a full, clear hand and write 
at a reasonable speed. Don’t write too 
slowly as it is frustrating to the audi- 
ence, especially if you are inclined 


tions. is to 


towards the usual trite post card lan- 
guage. Apply the rule, “If you can 
read it in the finder, you can read 
it on the screen.” 

On these big close-ups be especially 
careful of parallax. Confine your sub- 
limited 
area to keep all important action with- 
in the frame. Also watch the compo- 
sition closely. There is no opportu- 


jects movements to a very 


nity for cropping in motion pictures. 
Finally. light the scene very carefully 
hand the 
words being written. 


to avoid a shadow over 


Wipe-Off Animation 


As an alternative, an easy form of 
animation can be worked out by the 
l6mm fan. Wipe-off animation is a 
simple and easily achieved technique. 
Obtain an outline map of the area 
motored through last summer. 
By means of wipe-off animation, you 


you 


can show your route, moving from 
point to point, in terms of a growing 
line of small are 
easy to make by punching them out 
of black or colored masking tape with 
paper punch which produces dots of 
the proper size for your outline map. 


dots. These dots 


You will also need a large piece of 
black or dark-colored cardboard, a 
way to mount your camera for copy- 
ing (a tripod will suffice), tweezers, a 
plumb bob, a ruler, pencil and art 
gum eraser. 

Animation is achieved as follows: 
STEP ONE: 

Mount the map on the cardboard 
flat with a wide margin of black left 
around the edge. The purpose of the 
margin is to provide an unobtrusive 
background, in the event the map is 
not perfectly framed on the film. De- 
termine the route you wish to out- 
line in animation. Mark these points 
lightly in pencil. It is not necessary to 
follow roads, since this is an outline 
map. 

Punch out sufficient gummed tape 
dots to lay out the complete route. 
Using ruler and tweezers, place these 
dots between proper points on the 
map. Little placards labeling the cities 
which were visited may also be placed 
at the proper points and fastened with 
rubber cement. 


STEP TWO: 
Now center your camera over the 
prepared map, using the tripod. Hold 


the string of the plumb bob as near 
the center of the lens as possible. Cen- 





ter the map at the point of the plumb 
line. 

Set up photofloods of equal inten- 
sity on either side of the map and 
about 45° to the level of the floor. 
Test the equality of shadow and ad- 
just. For those of you who are not 
familiar with the shadow test for copy 
photography, simply place your finger 
in the center of the map and ad- 
just lights until the two shadows are 
equally dense. A bright room light 
may invalidate the test. Better turn it 
off. Set your exposure and focus. A 
small aperture should be used to gain 
as much depth as possible because 
critical focusing is not possible with 
all cameras. Wind the camera and set 
it at its slowest possible speed. Now 
you are ready to shoot. 


STEP THREE: 


Run off a few feet of film. Remove 
the dot closest to the end of your 
route. That’s right, we are going back- 
wards. The film will later be turned 
end for end, so that the line of dots 
will progress rather than diminish. 
Work backward from the end of the 
route to the beginning. Repeat the dot 
removal, running off three to five 
frames between each dot. Take off the 
labels for cities, as they are reached, 
in the same way. When the film comes 
back from the lab, rewind it and pro- 
ject it end first. After a few feet of 
the outline map, your point of de- 
parture will pop on, and the dotted 
line will start to grow along the line 
of your route, with every city being 
labeled as it is reached. 

It is because of this process of re- 
versing the film end for end, heads 
becoming tails and vice versa, that the 
8mm fan is excluded from this proc- 
ess. Since 8mm film has sprockets on 
only one side of the film, the emul- 
sion would have to be reversed to 
maintain the sprocket hole line. A 
splice would have to be made base to 
base and the projectionist would have 
to refocus the projector each time the 
animation sequence was used. It is 
recommended that the 8mm camera- 
men use the additive instead of the 
subtractive method. It is a little more 
work, but the films will stay in focus. 

On this year’s trip, try to find ma- 
terial that will help your film next 
winter. Post cards, travel folders, sou- 
venirs—all combine to make an ex- 
cellent continuity device. Next time 
you're stuck in the editing room, find 
a gimmick. 


The author describes several means of linking your vacation scenes together 

for good continuity, among them the devices of a continuing letter to connect 

scenes and the use of post cards. Other devices will suggest themselves as 
you read. 








Answering Your Questions On 


SLO 


by Andrew F. Henninger 


Could you tell me if one light would be suf- 
ficient for indoor shots of children and the 
like or are two lights almost a must? 


Excellent portraits can be taken with one speedlight 
lamp indoors, as considerably more shadow fill-in seems 
to be provided by speedlight than other types of lighting. 
When working with one light, it’s a good plan to position 
the subject several feet from the background and to 
keep the light higher than the camera and well to one 
side so that the background subject shadow will be out- 
side the picture area. 

Of course, if you have two lights, advantageous use 
can be made of them; a surprisingly large number of 
different and interesting lighting set-ups are possible. 
Two lights certainly shouldn’t be considered a “must,” 
though; just desirable. 


When using speedlight with my 4x5 camera, 
the centers of the negatives are always denser 
than the edges. This is not the case with my 
other cameras and the same Speedlight. Is 
the fault due to the camera lens or the Speed- 
light? 


Your 4x5 camera probably has a lens of 135mm 
focal length and covers a wider angle than your other 
cameras. If your speedlight reflector is designed to il- 
luminate only the area covered by a lens of normal focal 
length, it, of course, won’t provide even illumination 
over the entire area covered by the wider angle lens on 
your 4x5. ? 

This condition isn’t too bad—and sometimes it’s even 
desirable—for portraiture and other subjects where a 
gradually increased darkening towards the edges fre- 
quently improves the picture. It’s a little troublesome 
for groups, though, and some dodging is required when 
making the enlargement. A round hole cut in a piece of 
cardboard is ideal for use as a dodging device when 
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working with negatives of this type where the areas of 
lesser density are symmetrical. 

Correction can also be made when taking the picture 
by increasing the spread of the reflector. At most dime 
stores, you can purchase translucent plastic bowl covers 
—the kind without a pattern—that will fit practically any 
reflector. One of these will increase the spread of the 
reflector appreciably, with about 15 percent light re- 
duction. 

Removing the reflector from the camera and mount- 
ing it further from the subject than the camera will also 
provide a larger area of illumination. 


In damp weather, | sometimes get a slight 
shock from the triggering voltage of my flash 
unit. Is this dangerous? 


Not in the least. While rather high voltages are in- 
volved, the current, or amperage, is extremely low and 
it can’t do you any real harm. If it is necessary to carry 
the unit outside in rainy weather, it should be protected 
by a waterproof cover. 

Most camera shutters can be damaged by rain as the 
water enters through the cocking lever opening. Few 
speedlight units are completely waterproof, and it is 
assumed by the manufacturers that they won’t be used 
under conditions that would be harmful to other photo- 
graphic equipment. 


Can a speedlight be used with my Stereo 
Realist camera? 


Some speedlights can and others cannot. The built-in 
shutter contacts on this make camera have a time delay 
to match that of flashbulbs. Practically all flash units 
using self-ionizing lamps can be used with flash shutters 
suitable for flashbulbs as the relay control provides the 
necessary time delay. 

Speedlight units designed only for use with “X” or 
“O” delay shutters will usually flash before the shutter 





opens when used with the 5 or 20 millisecond delay 
shutters as required for flashbulbs. 


Are speedlights available that may be used 
with a Polaroid camera? 


Yes; all the above information applying to the Stereo 
Realist camera also applies to the Polaroid. 


1 recently purchased a used Wabash-Sylvania 
portable flash unit that had been out of serv- 
ice for about a year and it doesn’t work. 
Would you recommend that | get this unit re- 
paired or forget it and purchase a new speed- 
light? 


It’s hardly likely that it would be very costly to have 
the unit put in good operating condition. A new set of 
batteries would probably be required because they de- 
teriorate when left in a discharged condition for several 
months. If the unit was in an operative condition when 
it was last used, a new set of batteries may be all that 
is needed. However, it would be a good plan to have a 
radio service-man check it and give you a repair estimate. 

This particular make of Speedlight was well designed 
and very well engineered, and a reasonable expenditure 
for repairs would be worthwhile. 


How can I use color film with my inexpensive, 
low power speedlight? The transparencies | 
get are very dense and quite bluish. 


The density and bluish appearance of the transpar- 
encies indicate underexposure. Unless you were already 
using your lens “wide open,” try a full stop larger 
opening. 

If you are experimentally inclined, you might explore 
the angle of reflector efficiency. The usable light output 
may be improved appreciably through the use of a high 
efficiency reflector if your present one isn’t giving best 
performance. 

Daylight color film of the type that you develop your- 


Optimist 


Francis S. Kalinowski 


Speedlight used to capture an ap- 

pealing instant, and the delicate 

texture of baby skin. A winner in 
a recent Amglo contest. 


self should also give better results. By increasing first 
development from 3 to 6 minutes, you may use a con- 
siderably higher guide number. 

If your flash unit is one of the “low voltage” types, 
it should be operating at either 450 V or 900 V. It 
would be a good plan to have it checked to determine if 
the capacitors are actually being charged to the rated 
voltage. Even a small voltage reduction makes a very 
noticeable decrease in light output. 


I have a speedlight unit which uses electro- 
lytic capacitors. How seriously are they af- 
fected by low temperatures? 


Quite seriously—if you use the unit outdoors in cold 
weather. A guide number reduction of at least 25 per- 
cent to 50 percent should be employed at temperatures 
ranging from 32 F. to 10 F. When using the unit out- 
doors during daylight hours, you should employ it as 
a supplementary light source, and, as general rule, the 
exposure for this application can vary considerably and 
still provide good results. So, of course, you really don’t 
need to compute guide number changes with a high de- 
gree of precision. 

When bringing the unit indoors after being subjected 
to low temperatures, the capacitors will be up to room 
temperature in about one half hour. The unit will then 
function normally and provide full strength flashes for 
indoor work. 
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Uses Incandescent Bulbs 


Inca-Flash, a new electronic flashunit, 
gives the 60-watt incandescent bulb the bril- 
liance of popular small-size flashbulbs. The 


bulbs last for 200-300 flashes without appre- 
ciable loss of output, reports its manufac- 
turer, Besinger and Co., and provide a peak 
short enough to stop a moderate amount of 
motion. Recharging time is almost instan 
taneous, requiring very little time between 
flashes. 

Available in two models, the Inca-Flash 
260 fires two 60-watt bulbs or one 100-watt 
bulb while the Inca-Flash 460 powers four 
60-watt bulbs or two 100-watt bulbs. Total 
lumen output is about the same whether us- 
ing 100- or 60-watt bulbs, with the choice 
being governed solely by the lighting re- 
quirements of the subject. Other than low- 
cost flood reflectors, the original investment 
on either model provides all the advantages 
of extension flash lighting. No special film 
or processing is required for Inca-Flash neg- 
atives. 

The basic units include the power pack, 
an eight-foot ac power cord and an eight- 
foot extension for the syne cable. Built into 
the power pack are a flash/focus switch for 
steady or flash illumination and a push but- 
ton switch for open flash. A cord with push 
button tip for remotely controlled open 
flash is available as an accessory. Size of 
either unit is only 344x5%x6% inches, the 
weight, a fraction over three pounds. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to Besinger and Co., 
139 No. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Revised G-E Booklet 


A revised edition of “G-E Photo Lamp 
Data,” General Electric’s handy guide }for 
professional and amateur photographers, is 
now available. 

The booklet contains complete new tables 
providing the correct photographic exposure 
when using G-E photoflood and photoflash 
lamps. New values have been arrived at by 
test methods established by the American 
Standards Association. In general they call 
for more exposure than was previously rec- 
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ommended. The tables are more detailed 
than previous ones in listings of film speed 
ratings and shutter speeds. They also give 
guide numbers for both polished and satin- 
finished reflectors. 

The publication includes a table of the 
latest film speed ratings, a revision of G-E 
photoflash time-light data and listings of 
3200K and 3350K lamps for color photog- 
raphy. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to the Inquiry Bu- 
reau, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


Camera for Close-Ups 


Photographers looking for a reasonably 
priced camera to use in extreme close-up 
work will find the 


answer in the Bolsey 


B-Special Camera, a report from the manu- 
facturer says. This camera, designed with a 
removable shutter-lens assembly, is a_val- 
uable, precision-built tool for medical, sci- 
entific and technical photographic work, as 
well as a versatile camera for regular pho- 
tography, according to the report. 

Using a set of three extension rings, the 
photographer can work as close as 3% 
inches and cover an area of 14%4x1% inches. 
The same Bolsey camera focuses as close as 
two feet when extension rings are not used. 

The B-Special is supplied with one exten- 
sion ring and sells for $71.25, including fed- 
eral excise tax. Additional rings 
each. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to the Bolsey Cor- 
poration of America, Inc., 118 E. 25th St., 


New York 10, N.Y. 


cost $5 


Brownie Movie Camera 


The Brownie Movie Camera—an easy-to- 
use, economical, dependable movie maker 
that brings “Brownie” simplicity to the 
home movie field—is now available, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. has announced. 

“We believe it is the simplest movie 
camera ever made,” James FE. McGhee, 


Kodak vice president and general sales man- 
ager, declared. “That’s why we call it the 
Brownie Movie Camera. Many people have 
hesitated to purchase home movie making 
equipment because they feel that they do 
not know enough about picture taking to 
handle a movie camera. That need not be 
the case any longer.” 

The camera features a fast 13mm f/2.7 
Lumenized lens which is set for universal 
picture taking for objects from a few feet 
to infinity; unnecessary. The 
shutter speed is also fixed at the standard 
16 frames per normally used for 
home movie making. Thus the only adjust- 
ment required from the user is to set the 
lens aperture for the prevailing light con- 
ditions after consulting a simple exposure 
guide built into the side of the camera. 

The camera is capable of making good 
movies outdoors from dawn to dusk and 
indoors with low-cost photoflood lamps, the 
announcement said. It uses 25-foot rolls of 
double-8mm film and will produce up to 30 
different full-length movie scenes on each 
roll of eather black and white or color film. 
The cost of such movie making is $2.85 when 
black and white film is processing 
charges are included in the film price. Fully 
loaded, the 
pounds. 


focusing is 


second 


used; 


camera weighs less than two 

To simplify loading, the camera has a 
sprocketless loading gate and, consequently, 
is as easy to load as a snapshot camera. 

The exposure lever can be locked in run- 
ning position if desired to permit the cam- 
era operator to get into the movies himself. 


Another lock is built into the lens aperture 
control system to prevent accidental ex- 
posure. A footage indicator shows how many 
feet of film has been exposed. A standard- 
thread tripod socket is built into the bottom 
of the camera. Indicators enable the user to 
avoid “cutting off” heads or other portions 
of the subject when making close-up pic- 
tures at two to four feet. 

The price of the Brownie Movie Camera 
is $47.50, including federal tax. Mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing for 
information to Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter 4, New York. 

(Continued on page 396) 














For fast production of file and album prints, and 
proofs for cropping—pick the Kodak Home Printer. 
It accepts negatives up to 4 x 514, paper upto 5 x 7; 
also has special provision for strip printing of 
35mm. negatives. All-metal, with a platen de- 
signed for reliable negative-to-paper contact, and 
automatic platen-operated switch. $12.50. Elimi- 


bracket, 


nate eyestrain with 
Kodak Utility Safelight, Series C ($14.00; with wall 
$15.85). 
comfort. And free both your hands for print dodg- 
ing, by using a Kodak Utility Footswitch—a great 
convenience . . 
enlarger circuit without special wiring. For con- 


PLAN NOW 
FOR AN 


8 A joy to use, answers every need—the fa- 
mous Kodak Flurolite Enlarger (left). Instant- 
starting cold light, high in actinic quality, with 
excellent visual contrast for easy focusing. 
Rotating negative carriers and tilting negative 
platform allow perspective correction in all 
planes. Rigid steel pillar deep-anchored in a 
big all-steel paper-cabinet base, for high sta- 
bility. Velvet-smooth controls. Long bellows 
draw accommodates lenses of various focal 
lengths. Choice of carriers, 35mm. up to 2% 


EASY : (ill 


Make it a smooth and pleasant season, with the good 
equipment and darkroom conveniences you've always 
wanted. Here’s a quick survey of aids you should have. 
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Make film processing easy 
with a new Kodacraft Roll 
Film Tank—only $2.95, 

plete with aprons for 





x 3%. With accessories, enlarger doubles as 
a view, copying, slide-making camera, and 
cine titler. Without lens, $112.50. 


¢ Eliminate paper-fumbling with an accurate, 
easy-to-use Kodak Masking Easel, 11 x 14, 
seen in use at left. Generous 2-inch masking 
arms, rigidly right-angled yet easy to adjust. 
Special support holds frame up for paper 
placement; releases at a touch. Non-warping, 
felt-covered base. $19.75. 


a big indirect safelight—the 


it works wonders in darkroom 


. only $10, and plugs right into the 





For right-to-the-second print timing, rely on the Kodak Electric 
Time Control ($13.50). Pays for itself in paper savings. Use it 
with the handy Kodak Projection Print Scale...a full test- 
strip range with only one exposure. $1.34. And keep summer- 
time processing temperatures accurately gauged with a reliable 
Kodak thermometer—45 cents and up. For dependable guid- 


Prices, which include Federal Tax where applicable, are 
subject to change without notice. Consult your Kodak dealer. 





ance in every darkroom step, keep the famous Kodak Refer- 


ence Handbook right at your elbow. It's a gold mine of helpful 
data, clearly presented. Contains all seven of the basic Kodak 
Data Books, in a sturdy multi-ring binder. $3.50. For additional 
miscellaneous data, use the Kodak Photographic Notebook, 
similar in format; $1.25. 


venience, timesaving, and Pp Y: 
standardize on Kodak Chemical Preparations— 
they cover every processing need. Protect your 
clothing with a safe apron, designed for darkroom 
use—the Kodak Darkroom Apron. Heavy, pliant 
black plastic, with pocket and special protective drip 
cuff at bottom. Medium size, $2.25; large size, $3. 






























620, 120, 616, 116, and 
127 films. For 35mm., use 
the Kodak Day-Load Tank; 
you load and process all in 
full light. $9.85. 


lete d 





AND FOR 
PAPERS => 
See Next Page 
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Get the most from every negative 
by using the right KODAK PAPER 


LET’S say you start with a perfect negative—crisp, sparkling, richly detailed, 
ready to yield magnificent prints. Which printing paper will you choose, to 
realize all the latent potentialities of this negative? 

Your choice will be easy, if you make use of the data presented here. There’s 
a Kodak paper to fit every negative, every printing method, every interpretive 
need. From the wide range of tint-texture-speed combinations and contrast 
grades, you can readily select a paper speed that fits your enlarging or contact- 


printing equipment. . 
tive 3.35 


. a contrast grade that fits the density scale of the nega- 
a stock tint, texture, and surface sheen that perfectly suit the mood of the 


scene and convey the interpretation you desire. 


SPEED. For convenience, low-speed pa- 
pers are used in contact printing, and fast 
or moderately fast papers for enlarging. 
Contact papers are coated with silver 
chloride emulsions. Very fast enlarging 
papers, such as Kodabromide, are usu- 
ally bromochloride or bromide types. In 
between are the fast and moderately fast 
chlorobromide papers, such as Kodak 
Opal and Kodak Platino, prized by crea- 
tive workers for their superior tonal 
quality. In the table below, relative 
speeds are shown, ranging from 5 for 
slow contact papers up to 1000 for the 
fast, high-production enlarging papers. 


MATCHING. For top quality, the exposure 
scale of the paper must be properly re- 
lated to the density scale of the negative. 
To accommodate negatives made under 
a wide variety of conditions, from sub- 
jects which vary in brightness range, 
certain Kodak papers are made in a wide 
range of contrast grades. These range 
from 0 (for negatives of extreme density 
scale) to 3, 4, or 5 (for flat negatives). 
Certain other fine Kodak papers are made 
in one contrast grade only; for these, 
the scale of the negative is controlled by 
proper subject lighting and degree of 
development. 


STOCK TINT. The color of the paper stock 
is an important factor in printing. White 
stock is apt for most “cold-tone” sub- 
jects—such as snow or marine scenes. It 
is also correct for record prints and all 
prints which are to be photoengraved 
for halftone reproduction—news photo- 
graphs, book illustrations, and the like. 
Kodak Cream White is slightly warmer 
than pure white, and is preferred for por- 
traits and much exhibition work. Kodak 
Old Ivory is a rich buff tint, ideal for 
character studies, portraits of elderly 
folk, sunsets, and scenes by firelight. 


IMAGE TONE. Some papers naturally de- 
velop to a warm brown or brown-black 
image; others yield a true neutral black 
or blue-black image. Some of the chloro- 
bromide papers, such as Kodak Opal, 
allow liberal modification in warmth of 
tone through developer choice and ma- 
nipulation of exposure and development 
time. Such manipulation offers a fruitful 
field for experiment after you have mas- 
tered the handling of a paper with the 
recommended developers. In general, a 


KODAK PAPERS FOR FINE CONTACT PRINTS 





KEY TO CHART 
WEIGHTS: 

SW Single Weight 

DW Double Weight 

LW Light Weight 

CONTRAST GRADES: 


For negatives whose density 
scale is 


’ 
Extremely High 


Very Low 


Extremely Low 


KODAK AZO 


KODAK RESISTO N 


KODAK ILLUSTRATORS’ AZO 





IMAGE TONE: Neutral black 


IMAGE TONE: Cool blue-black 


IMAGE TONE: Warm black 





RELATIVE SPEED: 16 


RELATIVE SPEED: 32 


RELATIVE SPEED: 16 





Want professional quality in 
prints for record purposes, 
album, and reproduction? Pick 
Kodak Azo. Image tone just a 
bit warmer than Velox. Six 
contrast grades accommodate 
every negative. This paper is 
often chosen for exhibition 
prints from paper negatives— 
it has “quality plus.” 


E SWand DW 0,1,2,3,4,5 
F SW 0,1,2,3,4,5 
F DW 0,1,2,3,4 


Short of time? Kodak Resisto N 
paper hos a water-resistant 
base which permits complete 
processing in eight minutes, 
complete drying in less than 
ten minutes more. That's speed! 
The tough plastic-impregnated 
base also reduces wear when 
prints are handled. Tone and 
other characteristics are very 
similar to those of Velox. 


N SW 0,2,3,5 


For top-quality illustrative 
prints intended for reproduc- 
tion, this is a running-mate to 
Kodak Azo. Image tone is 
slightly warmer than Azo. Five 
contrast grades to match a 
wide range of negatives. This 
paper tones extremely well 
with either Kodak Brown Toner 
or Kodak Selenium Toner. 


E SW and DW 1,2,3 
F SW 1,2,3,4 
F DW 2,3 





KODAK VELITE 


KODAK VELOX 


KODAK ATHENA 


KODAK AD-TYPE 





~ IMAGE TONE: Warm black 


IMAGE TONE: Cool blue-black 


IMAGE TONE: Warm brown 


IMAGE TONE: Neutral black 





RELATIVE SPEED: Low; see below 


RELATIVE SPEED: 32 


RELATIVE SPEED: 5 


RELATIVE SPEED: 16 








No darkroom available? Then 
this is the paper. It's made for 
standard processing in ordi- 
nary room light. One contrast 
grade suits most negatives. 
Wonderful for teachers, dem- 
onstrators, and beginners in 
the photographic hobby. 


F SW 





Need an easy-to-handle pa- 
per for album and file prints? 
This is it. Six contrast grades, 
to fit every negative density 
scale, from the flattest up to 
the , extreme. Pleasant 
blue-black tone is uniform 
through all six grades. Wide 
latitude in exposure and de- 
velopment time. 


F SW  0,1,2,3,4,5 





Top tonal quality and rich 
warm tones give this paper a 
niche of its own. Professionals 
prize it for fine portrait work 
and other prints of top calibre. 
Amateurs who make reasona- 
bly large negatives should 
test its potentialities. For extra 
warmth, after-tone Athena in 
Kodak Selenium Toner. 


B DW 2 
G&Y DW 1,2,3 





Need prints for folding, mail- 
ing, or French-fold greeting 
cards? Kodak Ad-Type A has 
a special lightweight stock 
that folds without cracking. 
Same speed as Kodak Azo, 
similar in quality, and availa- 
ble in six contrast grades to fit 
the density scale of every neg- 
ative. 


A LW 0,1,2,3,4,5 








SURFACES | A B | c E F | G | H | 4 L 

Stock Tint White Cream White Cream White White White Cream White | Cream White | Cream White | Cream White 

Texture Smooth Smooth | Smooth Fine Grained | Smooth | Fine Grained | Fine Grained | Fine Grained Rough 

Sheen Lustre Lustre Matte Lustre Glossy Lustre Matte High Lustre | Lustre 
(folding stock) | | | | | 





scene which is “cold” in mood should be 
printed on a cool-tone paper, while a 
“warm” scene demands a paper that is 
warm in image tone. However, for spe- 
cial effects, exceptions can be made— 
for example, a snow scene in late after- 
noon, with long shadows, may be inter- 
esting on a cream white or old ivory 
stock, with the image toned blue. 


SHEEN. This is the degree of specular 
reflection in a paper surface. Do not con- 
fuse it with texture (discussed below). 
Glossy paper, when dried on good ferro- 
type plates, has a glass-smooth finish; it 
is the type to choose for photographs in 
which the maximum of fine detail and 
the widest brightness range, from clear 
white to deepest black, are desired. 
Matte is a velvety surface with no gloss; 
it can be viewed from any angle without 
picking up stray reflections, and is espe- 
cially adapted for high-key prints, deli- 
cate portraits, and other scenes in which 
deepest blacks are not necessary. Lustre 
is a sparkling surface which combines 
the reflection-freedom of matte paper 
with a wide tonal scale and rich blacks; 
it is the most popular of the three types 
for general use. High-Lustre Kodak Opal 
K finds great favor in wedding pictures, 
snow scenes, water scenes, and others in 
which extra sparkle enhances the mood 
of the subject. 


TEXTURE. Many subjects call for a special 
textural quality in the print surface, and 
Kodak papers offer an extremely wide 
range of choice. For finest detail in the 
print, choose Smooth—it has no percepti- 
ble surface texture. For a rich effect with 
minimum loss of definition (and to help 
suppress grain pattern in high-ratio en- 
largements from small negatives), select 
the delicately pebbled Fine-Grained type. 
This favorite texture is widely used in 
exhibition prints; it is an all-around type. 
For broad effects, with some suppression 
of detail, choose Rough; and to carry 
breadth of treatment still farther, merg- 
ing planes and masses and subduing de- 
tail in landscapes and character studies, 
choose coarse-textured Tweed or cloth- 
textured Tapestry. These last two are, as 
a rule, used only for large prints—11x14 
and up. Suede is a special deep-matte 
with a velvety texture similar to sueded 
leather, and with unusual richness in 
the blacks; a superb type for certain 
masculine portraits and scenic prints. 
Silk is just what its name suggests—a 
sparkling clothlike texture suited to many 
snowy landscape shots, marine scenes, 
and certain portraits. 


WEIGHT. The weight (stock thickness) 
you choose depends largely on the pur- 
pose of the print. Single Weight (SW) 
papers are suitable for contact prints, 
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moderate-size unmounted enlargements, 
and big enlargements on smooth-sur- 
faced mounts. Double Weight (DW) pa- 
pers are commonly used for exhibition 
prints, unless a single-weight paper will 
serve. Light Weight (LW) is a special 
folding stock, ideal for French-fold 
greeting cards and similar applications. 
In addition, there is Resisto Paper stock 
(see chart), which is plastic-impregnated 
for toughness, water-resistance, and 
quick processing. Opalure Print Film 
(see chart) has a special white translu- 
cent film base, not a paper base. The bes: 
rule on paper weight is to choose the 
right stock for the job, but not buy double 
weight or special stock when a thrifty 
single-weight paper will do as well. 
That’s the general picture. Now, here's 
a comprehensive chart of the details. 
Keep it for reference, and consult it 
when you need paper. Chances are your 
Kodak dealer has sample prints showing 
each type, stock, and texture; and he’ll 
be glad to help answer any question on 
paper selection. Plan to see him soon. 


KODAK PAPERS FOR SUPERIOR ENLARGEMENTS 





KODAK PORTRAIT PROOF 


KODAK PLATINO PAPER 


KODABROMIDE 


KODAK MURAL 





IMAGE TONE: Warm black 


IMAGE TONE: Warm black 


IMAGE TONE: Cool blue-black 


IMAGE TONE: Warm black 





RELATIVE SPEED: 320 


RELATIVE SPEED: 500 


RELATIVE SPEED: 1000 


RELATIVE SPEED: About 400 





This is a superb paper, with 
wider usefulness than its name 
implies. It yields a soft, lumi- 
nous image—ideal for high- 
key, delicate subjects and at- 
mospheric landscapes. It re- 
quires a negative whose shad- 
ows have full detail. Rough 
Tweed surface and warm im- 
age tone are fine for big 
prints; and the price is low. 
One contrast only, for normal 
negatives. 


R SW 


if you need a fine warm-tone 
paper and Kodak Opal is too 
slow—by all means choose 
Platino. Its rich emulsion yields 
prints of magnificent tonal 
range and quality; three con- 
trasts accommodate most neg- 
atives; and there’s a good 
choice of surfaces. For extra 
warmth, after-tone it with 
Kodak Brown Toner to a rich 
chocolate brown. This paper is 
gaining wide acceptance. 


F SW 1,2, 


3 P DW 2,3 
G DW 1,2,3 


Y DW 1,2,3 


Most popular of all Kodak 
enlarging papers for gen- 
eral use. Has the high speed 
and tonal characteristics of 
Resisto Rapid—rich blacks and 
clear sparkling whites—with a 
wider choice of contrast grades 
and surfaces. High exposure 
and development latitude 
make it easy-to-handle; phys- 
ically hardened emulsion al- 
lows fast handling. 


A LW 

EFN SW 
EF.G DOW 
N DW 


Want some really big prints, 
or the interesting Tweed sur- 
face in a fast paper? Kodak 
Mural is designed for com- 
mercial studios that make wall- 
size murals—but it comes as 
small as 8x10, as well as in 
40-inch-wide rolls. The warm 
tone is pleasing, and it’s a 
tough paper—made for fast, 
rough handling without dam- 
age. Well worth a try, in any 
size you can handle. 


R SW 2,3 





KODAK OPAL 


KODAK OPALURE PRINT FILM 


KODAK TRANSLITE PAPER 


KODAK RESISTO RAPID N 





IMAGE TONE: Warm brown 


IMAGE TONE: Warm brown 


IMAGE TONE: Warm brown-black 


IMAGE TONE: Cool blue-black 





RELATIVE SPEED: 160 


RELATIVE SPEED: About 160 


RELATIVE SPEED: 160 


RELATIVE SPEED: 1000 








For exhibition work, and en- 
largements of the finest qual- 
ity, Kodak Opal is the top 
choice of salon leaders. Tonal 
quality is superb; flexibility of 
manipulation very wide; speed 
much lower than Kodabromide. 
Available in double weight 
only, in one contrast grade (for 
normal negatives), and all the 
following surfaces: 


B,C,G,H,K,L,P,R,S,V,W,Y,Z 





This is an Opal-type emulsion 
on a translucent white film 
base. It can be used for prints 
to be viewed by either direct 
or reflected light. Quality is 
excellent; image tone is rich 
and warm, and subjects ap- 
pear to have great depth and 
roundness. Rich golden tones 
can be had with Kodak Gold 
Toner, and red-brown tones 
with Kodak Selenium Toner. 





This is a special paper for dis- 
play transparencies. On the 
face is an Opal-type emulsion 
which yields warm brown 
tones; on the back is a fast 
bromide emulsion to reinforce 
the image on the face when the 
print is viewed by transmitted 
light. This paper is an inter- 
esting medium for translucent 
panels, lamp shades, and the 
like. Single weight only. 





Here's top speed, when you 
must turn out good enlarge- 
ments in a hurry. Exposures 
are short, and the water-re- 
sistant base allows fast proc- 
essing and ten-minute drying. 
Image tone is uniform through 
all contrast grades. 


N SW 1,2,3,4 





N P | 


White | Oldivery | Cream White | 


Smooth Fine Grained | 
Lustre Lustre 


s Vv 
Old Ivory 


| Cream White 
Tweed | Suede 


rh Matte 
a 


Ww Y | 
Old Ivory Cream White | 
Suede Silk 
Matte Lustre 


z 


Old Ivory 
Tapestry 
Lustre 
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Furor Weide... 


KODAK CINE EKTAR 
LENSES GET THE PICTURE! 


Telephoto lenses ‘“‘pull in” distant scenes . . . record faraway 
The 15mm. wide-angle lens subjects in close-up proportions, with wonderful close-up 
coptures the whele, broad detail. Especially useful at sports events ... for studies of un- 
SINS OF Ne FONE approachable wildlife . . . for unflustered movie portraits of 
camera-conscious people—telephotos are the easy answer 
whenever time, terrain, or the nature of your subject prevents 
your moving in. 

Wide-angle lenses are equally useful... though in exactly the 
opposite direction. By broadening and heightening your 
camera’s field of view, they make possible capturing the whole 
sweep of scene when you can’t move back. 

The pictures on this page show how each of a complement 
of wide-angle and telephoto lenses would record the same scene 
when used ona 16mm. camera... from exactly the same distance. 
The lenses? Kodak’s finest for 8mm. and 16mm. movies... 
optical systems so excellent in every detail of design, construc- 

Here is the scene as it would tion, and performance, they’ve earned the name, Ektar—Ko- 

appear when ager with the dak’s highest optical designation. 

ee Look them over... then talk them over... with your Kodak 
dealer. He'll be glad to help you select the Kodak Cine Ektar 
Lenses you'll need to get the picture, every time. 


The 40mm. telephoto magni- 
files subjects about 1' times 
... reveals more detail, 


The 102mm. lens, with its 4-times 
magnification, provides a pleas- 
ing semi close-up. 


The 63mm. lens magnifies the 
subject 2 times... brings 
the subject still ‘‘closer.” 


x 


A real close-up! Yet this scene 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY can be filmed by the 152mm. lens 
from the same distance as the 

Rochester 4, N. Y. others in the series. 


‘ Kodak 











FLASHLAMP DEVELOPMENT 


A new flashlamp that operates at high 
eficiency in a voltage range considerably 
less than that required by previous lamp 


types, and which features an ignition coil 
or “trigger” directly within the lamp, has 
been developed by Kemlite Laboratories. 

Inclusion of the trigger within the lamp 
accomplishes maximum effect and _reliabil- 
ity with minimum power requirement. Ex- 
ternal insulation is greatly simplified, and 
considerable space saving is assured. 

The lamp is of the gaseous ionizing type 
which achieves intense light output by tem- 
porary electronic disturbance of 
molecules. 

Mention AMERICAN PHoTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Kemlite Labora- 
tories, 1819 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, III. 


inert gas 


New Iloca Cameras 


Introduction of two new popular-priced 
German 35mm cameras to the American mar- 
ket—the [loca I and Iloca Il—is annourced 
by the Ercona Camera Corp., American Dis- 
tributors. Compactly built miniatures, they 
differ mainly in their focusing systems. 

The Iloca | is focused manually and comes 
equipped with an Ilitar f/3.5 anastigmat 
featuring the new “violet-brown” coating. 
The Iloca I is all metal in construction, 
leather covered and attractively trimmed in 
chrome. It loads with standard 35mm film 
cartridges in black and white or color. 
Equipped with a flash-synchronized Vario II 
shutter with speeds to 1/200 second, the 
fair-traded price of the Iloca I is $39.95, tax 
included. With a Prontor-S shutter, one 
second to 1/300, delayed action self-timer, 
the price is $49.95. 

The Iloca II is similar in construction to 
the Iloca I, but it features a precision-con- 
structed coupled range finder. The flash- 
synchronized Prontor-S shutter has speeds 
from one second to 1/300 and a delayed 
action self-timer. Price of the [loca II is 
$75, fair-traded, federal tax included. 

Write to Ercona Camera Corp., 527 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., for information 
and mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Narigam” Introductory Kit 


Du Pont’s “Varigam” variable contrast 
photographic paper is now being offered in 
a new “get-acquainted” kit by photo supply 
stores. The kit is designed to allow photog: 
raphers to try out this enlarging paper with- 
out making a large .investment in equip- 
ment. 


The kit provides the darkroom worker 
with a 25-sheet package of 8x10 Varigam 
normal grade paper; two filters, one for 
soft negatives, the other for those of medium 
contrast; a filter holder that fits readily 
over the lens of any enlarger; easy-to-follow 
instructions.: Also included is a sheet of 
S-55X Safelight filter material made espe- 
cially for use with Varigam paper to pro- 
duce prints comparable with those obtained 
with papers having variable degrees of con- 
trast. The filters permit the photographer 
easily to match the paper contrast to that 
required by the negative. 

One of the advantages in using Varigam, 
the manufacturer says, is that the photog- 
rapher does not have to stock several dif- 
ferent contrast grades of enlarging paper. 
All he needs is one paper and a set of fil- 
ters. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., will furnish additional 
information to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
readers. 


Luggage-Type Slide File 


A new line of Red-E-File Slide File 
Cases has been introduced by Racab, Inc. 
Encased in attractive leatherette-covered 
plywood, Red-E-Files feature heavy brass- 
plated hardware and trim and contain shock- 
resistant polystyrene moulded inserts. Each 
insert contains an index card and numbered 
index strips which are visible even in dim 
light. 

The Model N-300 has three drawers, each 
of which holds 100 2x2 glass slides or 300 
readymounts. This case is suitable for own- 
ers of large slide collections as well as small 
libraries. 


Case for Flashbulbs 


Eveready Flashbulb Kam-ra Bag, with a 
special built-in unit to hold 10 flashbulbs 
in the top, has recently been announced. 


This new Kam-ra Bag is designed for the 
many flash shooting camera fans who will 
appreciate the convenience of having flash- 
bulbs safely at their fingertips without the 
necessity of fumbling inside the bag or 
breaking open cardboard sleeves. The flash- 
bulb holder is an exclusive feature of Serv- 
ice Manufacturing Co. and patents have 
been applied for. 

Kam-ra Bag is available at two prices. No. 
5808 is made of scuff-proof, waterproof, 
tough Tolex plastic and lists for $14.95. No. 
5807 is of genuine cowhide leather in a 
deep rich cordovan shade and lists for 
$24.95. Both bags have the same roomy di- 
mensions, 1242x4x8'% inches, big enough to 


‘ RSP-2 lamp 


hold easily a reflex, a 35mm and a folding 
camera, flashgun, filters, sunshade, exposure 
meter, six film rolls and 10 flashbulbs. 
Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to Service Manufac- 
turing Co., 120 E. 16th St., New York, N.Y. 


Spotlight Mounts Anywhere 


When you want a spotlight, all you need 
do is clamp a new Victor RL Unit, with 
inserted, to the back of a 


chair, table top or other handy support, then 
use the new, convenient red handle to direct 
the light where you need it. 

The new unit has a heat-insulating bake- 
lite socket—a definite safety advantage when 
making adjustments or turning the light on 
and off. The outer shell of this socket is 
threaded so that a reflector can be added 
to allow using the RL unit as a regular 
floodlight. The unit also can be used as a 
sun lamp and as a heat lamp merely by 
changing the bulb. 

Individually packaged in 
green carton, the new RL unit sells for 
$1.95. Mention AmericaN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing for information to James H. 
Smith and Sons Corp., Griffith, Ind. 


an attractive 


Primar-Reflex Il Announced 


A new model of the Primar-Reflex, the 
Primar-Reflex II, features a Zeiss prismatic 
housing for direct view focusing that is 
interchangeable with the regular waist-level, 
ground glass finder. The entire housing 
snaps on or off simply and easily. 

The five-sided prism construction allows 
the photographer to sight and focus directly 
through the camera lens while holding the 
camera at eye level. The viewed image is 
greatly enlarged, always upright and always 
right-sided. All the usual advantages of the 
single lens reflex are retained, including 
direct visual control of depth of field and 
freedom from parallax, according to the 
distributors. 

Write Ercona Camera Corp., 527 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y., for price and other 
details, mentioning AMERICAN Puoroc- 
RAPHY. 


Penta Reflex 


An improved all metal body, 24-inch 
square twin lens reflex that takes twelve 
black and white pictures to a roll of 120 film 
is being introduced to the American market 
through its exclusive distributor, Sterling- 
Howard Corp., 561 East Tremont Ave., New 
York 57, N.Y. 

The Penta-Reflex features a fast color 
corrected £/3.5 German anastigmat lens with 
shutter speeds to 1/100 second, body release 
mechanism and double exposure preventer. 
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The self-erecting viewer hood has a built-in 
magnifier for critical focusing. 

The Penta Reflex is available at $49.50, 
all taxes included. Leather ever-ready carry- 
ing case is $4.75. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. 


Tank Develops Movie Film 


A compact daylight-type developing tank 
that develops up to 200 feet of moviefilm 





or microfilm, and incorporates automatic 
motor-driven film winding, is manufactured 
by Micro Record Corporation of New York. 

The tank weighs only 12 pounds, and is 
12%4x914x914 inches in size. Reels take film 
in 8mm, 16mm and 35mm sizes. The tank is 
designed to provide a simple, efficient, eco- 
nomical and speedy means for processing 
long lengths of film where the quantity of 
film involved does not warrant the expendi- 
ture of the several thousands of dollars re- 
quired for the more highly productive 
installations. 

Microfilm can be processed right in a 
business office immediately after it leaves 
the can era. 

After loading film into the Micro Record 
developing tank, all processing is completed 
in daylight. All solutions are poured into 
tank which has a one-quart capacity in their 
proper time and sequence through a light- 
proof inlet, and drained through a valve be- 
neath the tank. Film, without further 
handling by the operator, remains in the 
tank until after final washing when motor 
is turned off. Washing is accomplished with 
the aid of a rubber hose supplied with the 
machine. The hose is attached to a water 
faucet, and fresh water is permitted to cir- 
culate through the tank with the drain 
valve open. 

The film travels back and forth on the 
reels in the solutions. Reversal of rotation 
is automatic, when the film comes to within 
four feet of either end. Any length of film 
up to 200 feet can be completely processed 
in less than one hour. 

{ motor driven film dryer is also ayail- 
able, for use with the developing tank. The 
iryer consists of a revolving frame, upon 
which the film is wound. The dryer will dry 
a roll of film in approximately 10 minutes, 
and is, like the developing tank, completely 
portable. It can be knocked down to a 
height of nine inches. 


Price of the Micro Record developing tank 
is $129 at the factory. The dryer sells for 
$65 at the factory. Mention AMERICAN PuHo- 
TOGRAPHY when writing for information. Mi- 
cro Record Corporation, 20 East 18Ist 
Street, New York 53, N.Y. 
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Chromatte Color Print 

Something new and different in color 
prints—a matte finish (non-glossy) Printon 
print which has the appearance of color 
prints selling for $25 and up—is offered as 
a service to photographers. Matte prints are 
made from color transparencies in enlarge- 
ment sizes from 4x5 to 16x20 inches at 
prices ranging from $1.30 to $13.50 per print. 

Chromart Laboratories, which is offering 
the service, specializes in color services and 
has facilities for all of the various color 
processes. 

Mention AmericAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Chromart Labora- 
tories, Box 8, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Picture Ash Tray 

Picture ash trays with space in the bot- 
tom for framing a photograph have recently 
been made available. A removable glass 
disc protects the print, which may be pasted 
to the dise with ordinary rubber cement. The 
trays are square in shape, made of a heavy 
glazed casting compound. Two sizes holding 
pictures 3 inches and 4 inches in diameter, 
respectively, are priced at 75 cents and $1. 
Both sizes may be had for $1.50. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. The Leister Game 
Co., 26-28 North Erie St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Keystone Movie Cameras 
Culminating 5 years of intensive post war 
research and development, the new Key- 
stone camera line offers the amateur a group 





of unusually lightweight cameras in both 
the 8mm and 16mm fields. Keystone is 
also offering a revolutionary movie projec- 
tor in both 8mm and 16mm which offers 
for the first time a regular movie projector, 
editor and splicer all occupying the same 
space as a conventional projector and at 
no greater cost, 

The new movie cameras are the smallest 
and lightest in history, giving special con- 
sideration for women and men who do not 
care for bulk, these cameras are designed 
to take advantage of magazine film, a car- 
tridge type of loading which eliminates the 
handling and threading of film. Covered in 
rich brown and tan leather-like materials 
and brilliant with chrome trim, these new 
cameras were designed with the aid of 
leading industrial designers and _ fashion 
authorities. 

Keystone’s new engineering developments 








insure perfect pictures which are simple to 
make. Among these developments is the 
new Keystone Sure-mesh Mechanism. 

The cameras include the new Riviera 8mm 
magazine camera in both single lens and 
turret styles and the Mayfair l6mm maga- 
zine cameras. 

For the serious amateurs, athletic coaches 
and those who combine their hobby with 
profitable sidelines in photographing social 
occasions and for industry, Keystone has 
brought out the new Criterion deluxe 16mm 
roll turret camera taking 100 feet of film 
and finished in rich brown. 

The 1951 Olympic, 8mm roll film sensation 
of last year, is now improved with a new 
type of exposure guide, making it simple 
for any beginner to obtain perfectly exposed 
movies and an improved mechanism which 
permits true drop-in loading of film. 

A feature of all the Keystone cameras is 
the inclusion of built-in viewfinders for the 
wide-angle lens, now rapidly increasing in 
popularity as a result of the trend to make 
indoor movies with the new type of hand- 
held portable lamps. Another Keystone fea- 
ture is the inclusion of “film saver” speed, 
a special slow speed liked by tourists when 
photographing the sights, and creating film 
savings up to 50 percent. 

These Keystone cameras are equipped 
with 48 or 64 frame speeds for true slow 
motion, used more and more by golfers and 
other athletes to analyze and improve their 
form. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ansco Enlarging Papers 

Ansco is now supplying 10-sheet packages 
of 8x10 inch Brovira, Cykora and Indiatone 
paper in 3 popular surfaces and 4 contrast 
grades. 

The lower cost of these smaller packages 
allows every photographer the advantage of 
having a wide variety of paper surfaces on 
hand at all times with the very minimum 
investment. Ansco “ten-packs” are attractive 
to those who have only an occasional use for 
a particular surface or contrast grade. They 
also appeal to photographers who want to 
try a few sheets. 

The full line of Ansco “ten-pack” enlarg- 
ing papers now includes Brovira Velvet dou- 
ble weight in contrasts 1, 2, 3 and 4; Cy- 
kora Glossy single weight and Cykora Kash- 
mire White double weight in contrasts 1, 2, 
3 and 4. Indiatone, the warm-toned portrait 
and exhibition paper, is supplied in Kash- 
mire White double weight in one contrast 
grade for normal negatives. 

Mention American PHotTocraPHy when 
writing for information. Ansco Corp., Bing- 


hamton, N.Y. 


35mm Praktica Reflex 

A favorite with fastidious photographers, 
this extremely flexible single lens reflex of- 
fers many advantages to the 35mm enthusi- 
ast. Equipped with famous f/3.5 “T” coated 
Zeiss Tessar lens, its major features include: 

Built-in flash-synchronization. Focal plane 
shutter with speeds from %4 to 1/500 second 
and “B.” Uses standard 35mm film readily 
available in 20 or 36 exposure cartridges. 
Completely removable back permits easy ac- 
cess to film chambers for loading and clean- 




















ing. Brilliant Plano-Convex ground-glass 
viewfinder: Large magnifier for critical focus- 
ing can be flipped into position instantly. 


Coupled film-winding device, numbering de- 
vice and shutter, facilitating operation and 
preventing double exposures. Entire lens un- 
screws for quick and easy changes of lenses. 
All metal body attractively finished in black 
and chrome. 

Imported directly from Germany, the new 
Praktica reflex is available at $84.50. Same 
model but non-syne, $69.50. All taxes in- 
cluded. Leather ever-ready carrying case is 
$6.95. 

Mention 
writing for 
Corp., 1900 Monterey 
N.Y. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
information. 


Ave., 


when 
Sterling-Howard 


New York 57, 


Attachment for Argus C-4 

A new screw-in lens attachment to fit the 
new Argus C-4 has been introduced by En- 
teco Industries, Inc. 

Made to fit the f/2.8 Cintar lens on the 
Argus C-4, it accommodates series V filters 
and the Enteco series V-A lens hood. The 
Enteco series V-A lens hood is designed to 


give maximum “shading” coverage without 
cut-off and interference with viewfinder and 
range finder. Both the Argus C-4 adapter 
ring and Series V-A lens hood are precisely 
machined of Duraluminum 
finish. 

The Enteco adapter ring (screw-in) for 


with a satin 


the Argus C-4 comes complete with an insert 
ring which holds filters in place when a 
hood is not used. 

Prices are $1.40 for the adapter ring and 
$1.75 for the series V-A lens hood. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
writing for information. 
Inc., 610 Kosciusko St., 


when 
Enteco Industries, 
Srooklyn 21, N.Y. 


New Polaroid Film 
Polaroid 
soon be 


The 


will 


picture-in-a-minute camera 
turning out finished lantern 
slides as quickly as it produces a regular 
print. 

The company announces successful tests of 
a new-type film, designed for the Polaroid 
Land Camera, which produces positive trans- 
parencies, on film, one minute after the 
shutter is snapped. Identical in outer appear- 
ance with the standard roll of picture-in-a- 
minute Land film, the new transparency film 
shortens older methods of slide making. The 
transparency is produced in exactly the 
same way the regular Polaroid film produces 
a finished positive print: take the picture, 
pull a tab and a minute later lift out the 
film-transparency from the back of the cam- 
era. It can be slipped into a standard slide 
glass instantly and flashed on the screen. 
Transparencies fit standard 314x4 inch slide 


glass, can be trimmed to 2x2 inch lantern 
size. 

The slides are expected to be used first 
in briefing military personnel. As production 
is stepped up, the new film will be made 
available for countless civilian 
home, laboratory, 


meetings and lecture halls. 


uses in the 
factory, hospital, sales 

Announcement of the projection film co- 
incides with an of Polaroid 
Corporation’s new stand for copying 
books, sketches and diagrams. With the new 
stand, slide reduced to a 
minute desk-top operation. 


announcement 
copy 
making is one- 
Designated officially as transparency pro- 
slide film 420, the new film 
has the same photographic speed as regular 
Polaroid black and white film (100 ASA, 
approximately the same as Super XX). 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 


jection type 


Stereo Filter Kits 

Filters for the Stereo Realist 
take care of all corrections and conversions 
Kodachrome, Ansco and 


Camera, to 


when using color 


>, 


and white films, are 


black available. 


Precise color transmissions following the re- 


now 


quirements established by the film manufac- 
turer and correct 

The Filter Kit for the 
Realist camera is composed of two identical, 
matched filters, packaged in a 


assure consistent results. 


Enteco Stereo 
handy 
partment wallet for safety and convenience. 

Each 


Duraluminum mounts that permit closing of 


com 


filter is set in expertly machined 
the camera’s lens cap while mounted on the 


lens. Engraved on the mounts is the color 


filter 
following colors are 


or designation of the 
The available: Type 
A; Skylight Light Balancing Filters equiv 
alent to 81, 81A, 81B, 81C, 81D, 81E; 
Ansco 10, 11, UV15, UV16, UV17: Mod. 
yellow, orange, red, green, haze; Polarizing 
Prices for Filter Kit to fit 
the Stereo Realist is $5.50 plus federal tax. 
The kit of Polarizers is $12.50 plus tax. 
Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
writing for information. Enteco Industries, 


Inc., 610 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 


each Enteco 


when 


Twin Film Processor 

For all you photo fans who process your 
own film, the FR Corp., N.Y., an- 
FR double flange 


35mm 


nounces its new accessory 


Affixed to the FR “Special” adjustable roll 
film developing tank, employing 443A and 
144A flanges, the double flange makes it pos- 


sible to simultaneously develop 2 full 36 ex- 
posure, 35mm rolls of film. 

Color film? Certainly! The flange is con- 
structed of the same translucent material as 
the new “Special” tank flanges, thus _per- 
mitting the processing of two rolls of color 
film, instead of just black and white. 

The double flange lists at $1.50 and comes 
with a metal loading hook for those who pre- 
fer inside loading of film. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. FR Corp., 951 Brook 
Ave., New York 56, N.Y. 


Contax IIA 

The Contax IIIA camera is the latest ad- 
dition to the Zeiss Ikon camera family. It 
is built like the well-known Contax IIA 
camera with the added feature of an ex- 
posure meter on top of the camera housing. 
The exposure meter, as well as the over-all 
dimensions of the Contax IIIA, are smaller 
than the Contax If] camera. The 
manipulation of the exposure meter is ex- 


pre-war 


tremely simple. All you have to do is play 
the dial hand until it is at the diamond 
mark. Then you can read the exposure time 
and lens stop directly off the scale. Many 
photographers like the exposure meter and 
The great 
reliable 


the camera in one unit. advan- 
always having a 
hand for instant 


interchangeable Zeiss Opton 


tage is 


exposure 
meter at use. The camera 


uses the new 


# 
‘ri 


Biogon lens which fits the Contax IA 
as well as the pre-war Contax II and Con 
tax Ill 

this wide 


Mention 


writing tor 


new 
cameras. The optical qualities of 


angle objective are outstanding. 


PHOTOGRAPHY when 


Alfred 


o7th St., 


AMERICAN 
information. 
Associates, 130 West 
19, N.Y 


Auerbach 


New York 


Packed with hundreds of sensational 
bargains—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 
Central Camera Co. 
Dept. | F , 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 








You can improve 


YOUR 


COLOR 
this 
Summer! 


With summer here again, you'll want to do a really 
good job of capturing the natural colors of all the 
outdoors in your photos. Each of the four books listed 
here is edited to improve some one phase of your 
color work whether you’re a beginner or an ad- 
vanced photographer: 


* HOW TO 


TONE PRINTS — $2.00 
—by Arthur Hammond, FRPS 


For the black and white photographer who wants 
to add color to his prints before advancing to color 
photography. Includes formulas for all important 
(and many lesser-known) processes. Includes chapters 
on fundamentals; sepia toning; gold, selenium, cop- 
per and uranium toning; plus blue, green and other 
toning data. 80 pages, 5x8 inches, cloth bound. 


* KODACHROME AND EKTA- 


CHROME FROM ALL ANGLES 
—by Fred Bond — $7.50 


Here’s one book that gives you a written money- 

back guarantee if you’re not completely satisfied that 

it’s produced definite results for you. It’s a big fat 

book, full of practical, basic pictures, text and light- 

ing diagrams. Written in non-technical language. 
232 pages, 8x11% inches, cloth bound 


* HOW TO MAKE COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS — $1.00 


— American Photography 
See if you don’t think this is the biggest $1 value 
yet: 39 chapters dealing with every phase of color, 
including tricolor separation, 35mm _ separation nega- 
tives, Kodachrome, carbro, densiscales, filters and 
emulsions, temperature, light sources, proofs of color 
prints, color correction, dyes. 1is_ book shipped 
COD only, because there are only a few left. 

pages, 8%4xll, paper bound 


* HISTORY OF COLOR 
| PHOTOGRAPHY — $10.00 


— by Dr. Joseph S. Friedman 
Now in its third printing, this exhaustive study in- 
cludes 28 chapters devated to every phase of research 
having gone into colar photography as we know 
it today. Among the subjects discussed are: the photo- 
graphic emulsion, screen plates, separation negatives, 
lenticular disclosures, masking, chemical toning, dye 
toning, carbon and carbro, the transfer processes, 
diazo and bleach-out photography. 

524 pages, 6x9% inches, cloth bound 


SEND NO MONEY 


You can get any of these books by simply mailing 
the handy coupon below, or by just writing your 
name and address, together with title of the books 
you want on a penny postcard and mailing to Ameri- 
can Photography’s Book Department. The books you 
select will be rushed to you within 48 hours after 
we get your order. When postman hands you your 
books, simply deposit with him the price shown 
above plus a few cents postage. Do it now — don’t 
miss a day’s summer photo fun! | 


Book Department: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Send me within 48 hours the following books for 
which I agree to pay my mailman the prices shown 
below plus a few cents postage. 
(0 How to Tone Prints — $2.00. 
-] Kodachrome and Ektachrome from 
Angles — $7.50. 
() How to Make Color Photographs — $1.00. 
0 History of Color Photography — $10.00. 


All 


Name 
Address 
City 
n 


and State 

(1 I am enclosing purchase price of the books I 
want, thus saving postage charges. (How to Make 
Color Photographs shipped COD only.) 
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BOOKS ON REVIEW 


Conducted by George Wright 


Two Adams Books 
Austin, Mary. The Land of Little 
Rain. 48 plates by Ansel Adams, intro- 
duction by Carl Van Doren, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. $6. 

This is a reprint of the text of Mary 
Austin’s first book, originally printed 
in 1903. Carl Van Doren briefly sum- 
marizes her career and her place in 
American writing—one might almost 
say, American legend. She became 
something of a legend herself, part 
of the southern California desert coun- 
try which she loved and which has 
contributed (partly directly through 
her) much to the American tradition. 
Her text is her own blend of autobi- 
ography, legend and wisdom. 

Accompanying this fine reprint are 
scenes of the country ,in which she 
lived—and it is unfortunate that they 
are in a separate section, linked only 
to the text by phrases pulled from con- 
text. Separated, they lose some of the 
rich integration between the verbal 
and the visual images. 

Adams’ subjects include Indian 
faces, sheepherding, the dry relics of 
earlier settlements and haunting sym- 
bols like a calendar penciled on a 
board, as well as splendid and some- 
times overpowering landscapes. As 
with all Adams’ books (and this is his 
15th) there is full technical data pro- 
vided for all the pictures. 


Apams, ANSEL. My Camera in the Na- 
tional Parks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
and Virginia Adams. 1950. $10. 

This is the third in the magnificent 
series which already includes Adams’ 
My Camera in Yosemite Valley and 
Weston’s My Camera on Point Lobos. 
Like the previous two, it is large 
(12x141%4) and the plates, on heavily 
coated paper, are as close to a repro- 
duction of the original prints as it is 
possible for an engraving-plus-ink 
process to come. 

The negatives were made in many 
of our national parks from Hawaii to 
Tennessee, from Washington to Maine. 
More important, of course, than the 
subject is Adams’ treatment. Despite 
the prodigious amount of work he 
turns out each year (or is it really be- 


cause of-it?), his prints continue to 
grow in strength and acuity of vision. 
These 30 reproductions testify, also, 
to his enthusiasm for America and for 
the ‘land itself. Adams is a vigorous 
worker for conservation and for an 
intelligent use and enjoyment of our 
natural resources; he has added an 
appendix which lists the parks and 
their attractions and gives practical 
advice on how to enjoy them. The tech- 
nical data on the prints is almost a 
small textbook on how to make tech- 
nically good pictures out-of-doors. 


Lighting for Photography 
MortTeNsEN, WILLIAM and Don M. 
PauL. Flash in Modern Photography, 
Third Edition. San Francisco: Cam- 
era Craft, 1950. $5. 

One of the most thorough books yet 
written on this subject has now been 
reissued with some new material to 
keep it up to date. In addition to ma- 
terial on the use of flashbulbs, there is 
a chapter on speedlight giving enough 
technical data so that the general in- 
formation in the rest of the book can 
be applied by those who are using 
electronic flash. 

The first part of the book is de- 
voted to “pictorial” uses of flash and 
applies the system of lighting devel- 
oped by Mr. Mortensen specifically to 
flash sources. Additional chapters at 
the end discuss applications in docu- 
mentary, press, police, movie stills, 
publicity and aviation flash. 
NIBBELINK, Don, FRrPs, APSA. The Com- 
plete Book of Lighting. Forest Park, 
Ill., Midland Publishers, 1951. $2.95. 

A very excellent short presentation 
of light and lighting, Nibbelink’s book 
explains how it behaves with particular 
application to actual problems in pho- 
tography. 

There have been a great many books 
written on this subject, many of them 
groaning under the weight of a burden 
of theory which few working photogra- 
phers require, others charting solutions 
to particular situations as if they were 
sufficient guidance for all problems. 
This book avoids these beautifully, 
presents enough theory for most ama- 





White House Ruin, Canyon De Chelly National Monument, Arizona, 
from Ansel Adams “My Camera in the National Parks,’ reviewed here. 


teurs and enough practical approach to 
intelligent lighting to serve the needs 


of many professionals. 

There are more than 
tions by the author showing types of 
lighting and comparisons between ef- 
fects on the same subject. 


100 illustra- 


Color in Practice 
CHESKIN, Louts. Color for Profit. New 
York: Liveright, 1951. $3.50. 

This new book by the technical di- 
rector of the Color Research Institute 
of America is written primarily for 
businessmen, advertisers and merchan- 
dizers who are anxious to use color as 
a factor in promoting sales. It is men- 
tioned here because there are few other 
sources in print for so much basic 
knowledg: of how we react to color 
around us. 

Almost every camera owner is color- 
conscious these days, but too often this 
means that he is anxious to include 
red, blue and yellow in his pictures to 


make them “colorful.” Even though 
this book is not written for photogra- 
phers, there is enough material here to 
be re-interpreted for our use in mak- 
ing pictures that are attractive to their 
intended audience. 

Cheskin discusses the psychology of 
color and then applies it to problems of 
packaging, developing “action-motivat- 
ing attitudes,” color as a marketing 
tool and the effectiveness of color and 
shape combinations. Later chapters 
discuss testing methods for conscious 
and unconscious attitudes toward col- 
ors, the use of complementaries and the 
application of this knowledge to speci- 
fic problems in several fields. 


A New Oldie 
BRIGHTMAN, Rospert, ed. Salon Pho- 
tography, Fawcett Book 114. Green- 
wich, Conn., 1951. 75 cents. 

The lead article in this edition is by 
our own Samuel Grierson, who writes 


on “The Salon and the Camera Club,” 


Sant 
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THE GIRL NEXT DOOR... 


. . may be plain or beautiful — all depending upon 
you and your camera. How often have you seen pic- 
tures of girls you know that don’t look like the girl 
at all— that didn’t catch the tumble of her hair, the 
curve of her cheek or the personality of her smile? 

You need not take pictures that disappoint any 
girl, because the brand new book, “Glamour Guide 

How to Photograph Girls’ tells you step by simple 
step how to capture the natural beauty of all kinds 
of girls. 

Author Eugene Hanson, successful California gla- 
mour photographer, includes 134 big pictures (many 
of them full page size) in Glamour Guide’s 210 
7x10-inch cloth-bound ages — PLUS lighting dia- 
grams and these 15 full-length chapters: 

First 8. 
Don’t Be Too Candid 


1. Snapshots Come 

9 
3. Flash and Filters 
4. 
5 


Preparing for 

Portraits 

. Relax and Enjoy It 
. A Plan for Posing 

. Light Makes Right 
y — le Flash 

3. The Magic o 

6. Nudes Are Knotty Makeup sae 

7. The Fashion Touch 14. Darkroom 

5. Turning Professional 

Whether it’s the girl next door you want to photo- 

graph, or your wife or mother-in-law, Hanson will 

show you how to get better pictures. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Use this 30-Day Double Guarantee 


Already in its second printing within a year, Glam- 
our Guide has successfully ~~ thousands and 
therefore can be offered on the following terms 


Bathing Beauties 
Pin-ups and 
Publicity 


Details 


Send no money with the handy coupon below. 
1 When postman hands you your copy of Glamour 
* Guide, deposit with him the regular $5 price 
plus a few cents postage. If, after 5 days, you are 
not convinced that Glamour Guide is just what you 
need and want, you may return it and your money 
will be refunded at once. 
If, after applying for 30 days the principles 
2 clearly given in Hanson’s book, you don’t see a 
* definite improvement in your pictures of girls — 
if you aren’t hanouaade convinced by actual RE- 
SULTS that it’s working wonders for YOU — you may 
even then return the book for a full refund. 


Clip 
Now! 


eee ee 


and mail this covupon—without money — 
American Photography Book Department. 


Book Department: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Send me a copy of Eugene Hanson’s new illustrated 
book, “Glamour Guide —- How to Photograph Girls”, 
which tells me in complete detail the methods I 
should use to get better pictures of girls than I am 
now taking. When postman delivers it, I will pay 
him the regular $5 price, plus a few cents postage. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may 
return the book within 5 days. It is also understood 
that, if putting Mr. Hanson’s methods into practice 
does not, within one month, produce the actual re- 





sults I want, I am to have the privilege of returning 
the book. In either case my $5 is to be refunded at 
once. 


Name 


Address. 


City and State_ = _ ineiiionspaieaitaninmipegpeing 
(0 Check here if you are enclosing $5 herewith, 
thus saving postage cost. Same refund privileges ap- 
ply, of course. 








WHAT do 
you do... 


A MANUAL OF 
AIRBRUSH 
TECHNIQUE 





. .. when you get an 
imperfect negative? 


How often do you discard an otherwise 
perfect negative or print because of un- 
expected prominence of a had_ background 
or because your subject has a blemis 

If you've beans oe that using an_ airbrush 
is “fine for somebody who knows how, but 
not for me,” then you’re discarding pictures 
that could very well be among your best. 
Here’s an immediate answer to the problem: 

The 176 pages of J. Carroll Tobias’ Man- 
ual of Airbrush Technique, now in its third 
printing, are written especially for those 
photographers who realize they could get 
better pictures than they now are getting 
—if they used an airbrush. The book’s 29 
chapters include factual, easy-to-understand 
discussions of the following subjects: 

% Construction and care of the 
airbrush. 
The air supply. 
Lessons in airbrushing. 
Colors for retouching. 
Taking out backgrounds. 
Airbrush portraiture. 
Alterations in portraits. 
Airbrushed backgrounds. 
Novelty effects with the airbrush. 
Some typical jobs that the photogra- 
pher-airbrush artist can do. 
Coloring photographs with the 
airbrush. 


2 et tb ot 


+ 


Judge for yourself whether this book will 
help you save the otherwise good negatives 
a prints that you now are discarding be- 
cause of minor defects. And besides the 
practical RESULTS that you'll see in fewer 
costly rejects and in better finished prints, 
the Manual of Airbrush Technique is a book 
you'll always be proud to own. Its jumbo 
7x10-inch pages are bound in gold-embossed 
red cloth and covered with a dramatic 2- 
color airbrushed dust jacket. 3 

Frankly, the Manual of Airbrush Tech- 
nique has _ successfully served so many 
thousands of photographers during its first 
two printings that we feel confident_ this 
third printing will sell itself to you. That’s 
why it’s being offered on these no-risk terms: 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


By simply sending in your name and ad} 
dress together with the word “Airbrush” on 
. penny postcard, you'll get your copy COD 
for $3.50 plus a few cents postage. 

If, after 5 days, you are not completely 
convinced that Tobias’ Manual of Airbrush 
Technique will save you in wasted film and 
paper many times its $3.50 price, you 
may return it and demand an immediate 
refund in full. 

Tear out the coupon now—why delay 
when every day you have the Manual means 
better pictures, less costly waste of ma- 
terials? Book Department: 


American Photography 


421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








giving sensible advice from his long 
experience in this field. Mildred 
Stagg writes on “Portraiture with a 
Brownie,” and Joseph Breitenbach has 
contributed an article on “Photo- 
grams.” There are 12 articles in all 
and a large selection of prints, a few 
familiar ones and many, many new 
ones. 


LorELLE, Lucien. Le Portrait photo- 
graphique. Paris: Publications Paul 
Montel, 1950. (No price given.) 

One of the most complete manuals 
of portrait photography available, by 
a professional of 30 years’ experience, 
this book takes advantage of a wide 
variety of ingenious devices of layout 
and typography to cover the entire 
field of portraiture. 

Beginning with a definition of the 
photo portrait illustrated by Nadar’s 
portrait of the poet Baudelaire, M. 
Lorelle discusses choice of camera, 
film and developer with relation to 
problems of lighting and camera 
angles, with numerous examples. In- 
sisting that modern equipment puts 
amateur and professional on the same 
footing, M. Lorelle goes into the prob- 
lems of camera-to-subject distance, 
auxiliary lenses and their uses, the 





static and dynamic (“animated”) ap- 
proaches to or concepts: of portraiture, 
make-up, retouching, flash guide-num- 
bers, home portraiture with and with- 
out daylight and auxiliary lighting and 
child portraiture. 

As a sort of European version of 
Maurice Seymour, Murray Korman 
or Bruno, without cheesecake, M. Lo- 
relle handles wedding and first-com- 
munion work in a way more specific- 
ally Parisian, but his notes on enlarg- 
ing procedure, including caricature ef- 
fects, in relation to development of 
both negative and print are very sug- 
gestive. His treatment of solarization 
and of bas-relief is brief, even sketchy, 
however, and few American workers 
would agree with his statement that 
high key is simply underdevelopment 
of an overexposed image by long proc- 
essing in diluted, highly bromided 
developer. 

Most of the illustrations are clearly 
the result of the author’s experience 
in theatrical work, but only a few 
look like Hollywood publicity stills. 
Photographers who read French and 
are looking for new ideas will find 
this book, with its many diagrams and 
clear, brief directions, very stimulat- 
ing.—J. H. Stellwagen. 





am MOVIE FILM 2% 


FREE PROCESSING—24-HOUR SERVICE 

Buy fresh. top quality guaranteed film 

low prices Finest automatic lab. machine processing. 
no 











ESTON ToS TRECUROMATIC 


Please aa postage, EACH ots of 6 Lots of. 12 
8mm, 260 we 35 "ou. 2s be 
16mm, 30 Ft Mag so 2.25 
16mn 100 Ft Roll 338 2.75 
Wr KEE Catalog on Po and supplies 
RADIANT. Cine LABS., Box 720 Chicago 90, til. 








More Fun! 


G* more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 


others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 


write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 


2005 WALNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Data for Prints by 
Larry Colwell 
On Pages 354-356 


Hands, taken in studio, simulated sun- 
light, 8x10 Ansco View with 4x5 back, 12- 
inch Goerz Dagor, Super-XX, one second, 
f/22, developed in pyro acetone. Print on 
Azo 2, developed in Amidol. 

Sand Patterns, taken at Morro Bay, Calif., 
4x5 Meridian, seven-inch Goerz Dagor, Su- 
per-XX, one second, f/45, developed in 
pyro acetone. Print on Convira 2, developed 
in Amidol. 

Eugene Berman, taken in gallery in New 
York, Rolleiflex, flash, 1/100 second, £/16, 
Super-XX, developed in Microdol. Print on 
Velour Black 2, developed in Amidol. 

Ossining, N.Y., 4x5 Meridian, seven-inch 
Goerz Dagor, three or four seconds, /45, 
Super-XX developed in pyro acetone. Print 
on Velour Black 2, developed in Amidol. 

Ballet Dancer, taken back-stage in San 
Francisco, light from stage, Rolleiflex, 1/10 
second at £/3.5, Super-XX, developed in 
Microdol. Print on Velour Black 2, devel- 
oped in Amidol. 

Cherub in Cemetery, taken near Scar- 
borough, N.Y., 4x5 Meridian, six-inch Zeiss 
Tessar, one second at f/32 or f/45, Super- 
XX, developed in pyro acetone. Print on 
Velour Black 2, developed in Beer's for- 
mula No. 6. 















ply, of course. 
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Tews from the Camera Clube 


by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


Photographic projects have been taken up 
by several clubs in New York and the idea 
seems to be spreading. This department is 
all for it. The plan is simple yet it will 
create much enthusiasm in any club. If 
handled rightly it will have a civic and his- 
toric value to boot. A project is merely the 
picturing of an area, town, city or even a 
state by every member of a club. The doings, 
dwellings, customs, architecture, etc., are 
recorded with the camera. After prints have 
been made a contest or exhibit can be held, 
or the prints can be given to the local his- 
torical society or library. The Village Cam- 
era Club in New York was perhaps the first 
to come up with the idea. Their assignment 
was “Greenwich Village” and they did a 
good job on it. Later the Manhattan Cam- 
era Club did (and is still doing) “New 
York —Its People.” I now have before me 
the rules and regulations of a project con- 
ducted by the Cranford (New Jersey) Pho- 
tographic Society. Dr. Henry J. Goeckel is 
the chairman there and interested photogra- 
phers in the area might contact him—ad- 
dress, Cranford, N. J. 


The Circle of Confusion Camera Club, 
Tokyo, Japan, sends us its bulletin, The 
Nippon Image. This interesting organization 
draws its members from our armed forces 
and their families. From reading the sheet, 
I gather that these people manage to keep 
up well with their photography. Seems they 
have three print contests per month—ad- 
vanced, intermediate and beginners. Also 
a project under way, and at the meetings, 
speakers, movies, etc. The sheet teems with 
names proving a large membership. 


The Brooklyn Camera Club asked me to 
judge its black and white print contest not 
too many weeks ago. I found the experience 
stimulating, for here is a club that abounds 
with enthusiasm. I judged both an “A” and 
a “B” contest on this night, and it was tough 
going because so many fine prints came be- 


fore my eyes. To select five winners in each 
class I was forced to take into consideration 
very minor defects which never amount to 
anything and to discard prints because of 
them. 


Coral Gables Camera Club recently sup- 
plied three of its outstanding members to 
act as judges in the Second Annual Regional 
Scholastic Art Exhibition. The exhibition 
was to be seen in Burdine’s, a leading de- 
partment store in Miami. It is good to note 
that the sponsors included photography 
among the other recognized arts. The par- 
ticipants were students in the senior, junior 
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SEND US YOUR 

CAMERA CLUB NEWS 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is interested 
in what your club is doing. 
Send your news or copies of your club 
publication to Samuel Grierson, editor 
of “News from the Camera Clubs.” 
Contact him at 1155 Dean St., Brook- 


lyn 16, N.Y. 
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and vocational high schools of Miami. Bill 
Kuenzel, Lewis D. Solomon, and Lester 
Toloff judgéd the photos. 


Memphis Camera Club (Tennessee) had 
Helene Sanders, FRPS, FPSA demonstrate 
portraiture and talk on the subject. While 
on this visit Mrs. Sanders also judged the 
print and the color slide contests held by 
the club. Eugenia Buxton, who sends this 
news, is president of the club. She evidently 
is a lady who knows how to compose a press 
release that is complete, precise and easily 
understood. While minds like mine may 
call for that treatment, certainly such well- 
done releases are apt to get attention most 
everywhere. At this time the Memphis Cam- 
era Club celebrates its first birthday—I ex- 
pect to hear much more of this organization. 


Green Briar Camera Club of Chicago 
publishes a sheet called Honorable Mention 
and H. G. Mitchell is the editor. In the 
pages of the February issue | read of a 
gimmick that sets me awondering. Seems 
the club has a “maintenance-of-membership” 
requirement which states that each member 
must submit in the monthly, the special or 
the color contests at least 8 prints, mounted 
8x10 or larger, or 20 color slides, mounted, 
titled and spotted. Gad, what busy bees 
these members must be! Wonder if this dis- 
courages membership? It would in my case, 
but Green Briar is an old club so there 
must be enough people with the stamina to 
keep the pace. In my own peculiar way of 
thinking I feel that a club with active work- 
ers, plus a certain number who just belong 
and pay dues each year, has an asset in 
that the latter help pay the rent and are 
no expense. 


Oakland Camera Club (California) put 
its bulletin, Panoram, in a new dress and 
enlarged it. Makes for easy reading and is 
so written that a lot of club information 
gets into its seven pages. Bertha P. Brady 
is listed as the editor, and in one paragraph 
she asks for improvement suggestions. 
Though not a member, I| offer one—keep 
Bertha P. Brady in the editorial chair as 
long as she will stand for it. 


Central Ohio Camera Club Council has a 
live man (and a healthy one I hope) to 
edit its sheet, The News Letter. His name is 
Alvah C. Turner, and according to his state- 
ment he plans to visit every member club, 
one each month, and will do a complete 
and detailed story on each. 


The Montreal Amateur Photographers’ 
Club in its bulletin goes into the question 
of starting meetings on time. The National 
Photographic. Society does likewise in its 
publication, The Finder. The N.P.S., which 
by the way is a Washington, D.C., outfit, 
ends its paragraph with the words, “be on 
time and the meetings will start promptly.” 
Montreal’s paragraph leads up to the same 
thought without being quite as blunt. I 
would say both clubs take the wrong stand. 
If it is known that the meetings will start 
at the advertised time, with never an ex- 
ception, members will be on hand for the 
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Are you ready 


Summer’s been here just long enough now so 
you already can tell whether you and your camera 
have made the sort of progress you're entitled to 
since last year. Are you satisfied with your out- 
door photography so far this summer? Any rough 
spots that you wish you could smooth off? Will 
one of these popular photo reference books help? 


85c 


—American Photography 


Seaside Snaps 


Printed in Germany, this little 52-page paper 
covered guide to summertime photo fun takes you 
on a $-week vacation, points out the sort of 
pictures you'll want next January by the fireside 
—and shows you just how to get them. Now a 
real collector’s item, there are only a few copies 
left of this imported English-language book. Page 
size 5x7 inches, 46 pictures. No cash, COD only 


please, because there are only a few left. 
$3.50 


—Camerette 


Photography Outdoors 


With the crystal-clear, easy-to-read information 
in this book you'll be ready to photograph any- 
thing you find outdoors this summer. Packed full 
of practical how-to-do-it, where-to-find-it facts, 
the book includes the following chapters edited to 
make this summer your most successful photo- 
graphically. 

«Landscape Photography 

«Clouds and Your Pictures 

« Shooting the Sunset 

* Seascape Photography 

+ Wildlife Photography 

¢ Bird Photography 

¢ Animal Photography 

* Telephoto for Wildlife 

* Night-time Thrillers 

¢ Tree Pattern Photography 

+ Photographing Wildflowers 

+ Filters and How to Use Them 


More than 250 pictures; 192 cloth-bound pages, 


6x9 inches. 


Send No Money 


Well, how about it? Will one of these books help 
you get more fun out of your camera this summer? 
Your name and address on the handy coupon be- 
low —or on a penny postcard together with titles 
of the books you want — will bring shipment of your 
books within 48 hours after American Photography 
receives your name. When your books arrive, just 
deposit with your mailman the prices shown above, 
plus a few cents postage. Do it now. Don’t delay — 
summer is short! American Photography Book De- 
partment. 


Book Department: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Yes, | want you to rush me within 48 hours after 
receiving this coupon the books marked below 
which | have chosen especially to help me get 
better pictures outdoors this summer. When my mail- 
man hands them to me, | will pay him the prices 
shown plus a few cents postage. 

O Seaside Snaps — 85c 
O Photography Outdoors — $3.50 


PE ieiictanins = Zineaes 
Address 


City and State 


O 1 am enclosing money, thus saving postage 
charges. (COD only on Seaside Snaps, however. No 
cash please). 





FOR SUMMER? 


And, along the same line of reason- 
ing, if it is known that meetings seldom start 
on time, more and more members will arrive 
late each meeting. No, my friends, don’t wait 
for the latecomers. Let missing part of the 
meeting be the penalty for lateness. 


start. 


PICKED FROM A GRAB BAG 


The Brooklyn Camera Club Conference, 
an affiliate of the Metropolitan Camera Club 
Council, Inc., held an organization meeting 
in March and Edward C. Wilson presided. 
Great plans for Brooklyn clubs are in the 
offing. 

Schenectady Photographic Society (New 
York) recently heard a talk by the nation- 
ally known industrial and magazine photog- 
rapher, George Burns. 






Science Museum Photographic Club (Buf- 
falo, N.Y.) hung fifty of its members’ prints 
in the Junior League of Buffalo. Ruth Tre- 
mor managed the exhibit. 

P.S.A. awarded Beaumont Newhall its 
Service Medal for 1951 during the goings 
on at the Regional Convention held in 
Rochester. 

The North Shore Camera Club of Massa- 
chusetts. Carlton O. Cartwright addressed 
this group and showed a neat method of 
using Kodachrome for copying black and 
white pictures. 

Chicago Color Camera Club celebrates its 
tenth anniversary. A special bulletin con- 
taining portraits of past presidents and a 
lot of history has been issued. Editor R. B. 
Horner deserves a lot of credit for the job. 






































































































































Closing | 
Salon Address fee Entry 
First New York State Museum|New York State Museum Mono- 
Salon of Flower zretepnghe Albany 1, N.Y. May 25 chrome 
___QJuly 1-31, 1951) and color 
St. Louis Jatermational Exhibi. Room 512, Missouri Pacific pee aber 
on of Pictoria’ otograph | May 23 
June 9-24, 1951 wits se Louis 3, Mo. | sy _ 

Annual Salen, Memphis Pic-|Mrs. Louise Clark i 

torialists Brooks Art Gallery, May 28 
Quly 1-28, 1951) Overton Park, | 

, Memphis, Tenn. TSS RPC Sy Bay 

1951 Southwest International] San a Dice | County Fair 
Salon of Photography | Junel | “ 

(June 29-July 8, 1951) Del Mar, Calif. | aa i 

South Shields International Ex-\J. E. C. Garrick, 12, Bywell | “a 
hibition of Pictorial Photog-) Road, | Junel 
raphy Cleadon, Nr. Sunderland, | 

Co, Dutham, England | lj] ae 

International Seles of Photog- Sociedad Fotografica de 

ook of § 297, | 
ain) San Sebastian, Spain June 1 

j ‘July, August, 1951) : pase ese, Cee 

Sixth International Exhibition|Edmonton Exhibition, SSN 
of ag tm Edmonton Edmonton, Canada June 15 | 4 prints 

(July 16-21, 1951) mee sia We ao ast Fe 

Third Hawaii International Hawaii Color Pictorialists } 

Color Slide Exhibit Honolulu, Hawaii June 30 | ® 
(July 16-19, 1951) eee Peetassas keene 
2lst Midland Salon of Pho-|The Art Gallery 
tography Woverhampton, England June 30 

__Quly 28-Sept. 1, 1951) Peaster 

89th International Salon of |Edinburgh Photographic a 
Phetomaghy Soaiee, 16, 1a Royal Trace July 1 

(Aug. 8-Sept. 18, 1951) Es eases —_— 

Fourth International Exhibition} Sociaty mt Pictorial hong 
of Pictorial Photography in y, c/o Mr. Aage July 1 
Denmark Idt, Havdrug, Denmark 

(Aug. 12-26, 1951) te aeildins sind ltelbeniite tiie cae daichii dak 
July 4-8, 1951 — Exhibition Secretary, 

Ss ibi- Waverly, Polwithen Road, 

—— International Exhibi oon oaneall Maas July 1 e i 
July 30-Aug. 11, 1951 sa i 

Witwaterstrand snuationsl P. O. Box 2 July 14 
Salon of Photo hy Foca nang South Africa 

____September, Tost 

10th Sao Paulo, Brazil, Inter ~~ Miess, 1800 N. Farwell — Rais Mono- 
nati on Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.) July 15 chrome 

(Sept., 1951) and color 

Fourth Anpual Hartford Salon oe J. LeBlanc 
of Photography and — 0. r July 17 e 
Color Slide Exhibition _ artford, Conn. 

Western Counties Photographic|G.A. on i? Ftc nO Prints ~ 
Federation Western Salon off 56, Lemon Street Aug. 11 and 
Photography ruro, Cornwall, England slides 

(Aug. 27-Sept. 8, 1951) , 

Second International Salon of|Jonkopings Fotoklubb, Ingvar |~~ ARE RAE she A 

Photography Sjoberg, Barnarpsgaten 32, Aug. 25 4 prints 
__ (Sept. 22-30, 1951) Jonkoping, Sweden 5 

Northwest Photographic Salon| Washington Council of Camera| 73 

(International) Clubs, Inc., Western Wash- Sept. 5 © 
(Sept. 15-23, 1951) ington Fair Association, 
ayallup, Wash. 
Fourth MPS International Sa-| The Mysore Photographic 
lon of Pictorial Photography} Society Sept. 20 ° 
(November, 1951) Sri Ramanandir Road, 
Bangalore 4, India 
Photographic Society of America rules observed, 
og submit salon calendar notices at least eight weeks d of publication to: 
Edftor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 421 Fifth me So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








be at once apparent. It levels off the 
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THE STAND, described in the ar- 
ticle, is shown in use here at the 
Palo Alto Camera Club. 


NO statistics 
that 
exhibit “en 


HOUGH THERE ARE 
on the subject, | 
clubs 


believe 
most camera 
masse” on print competition nights. 
That is, the entries are placed on the 
club room walls or on racks of some 
that and 
judges can view them simultaneously 


sort so members, visitors 


and—in the case of the judges——can 
compare and make their choices. 

For all practical purposes, this is 
obviously the best procedure, but when 
prints are analyzed and commented on 
by the judges after selections are 
made, they should be viewed individu- 
ally. This cannot be carefully or skill- 
fully accomplished when the prints re- 
Each 


should be displayed away from the 


main as a group on the wall. 
other entries so that full attention is 
given it during the discussion. 

Let us assume there are 20 prints 
being exhibited. Of that number, sev- 
eral are going to stand out for one 
reason or another. The best pictures 
will, or should, 
awards, assuming that the judges know 


receive the high 
their business, or that the audience, in 
event of popular voting, are discrimi- 
nating and impartial. There will be 
other pictures which also will stand out 
in such a way as to command atten- 
tion and possibly put them in the run- 
ning for awards. These are the “eye 
catchers,” prints which demand atten- 
tion by one or more of several de- 
vices: they may be enlarged right out 


A Print Display Stand 
For Your Camera Club 


Rol, all d Wolf e describes the stand in use 


at the Palo Alto Camera Club and tells how 


to make it at a cost of less than $10 


to the margins of the mount, thus call- 
ing attention to themselves by size 
alone; they may employ extremes in 
contrast or subject matter and by over- 
emphasis catch and hold the eye. The 
“shocker” type of picture shouts for, 


the second look. As 


examples of good photographic tech- 


and usually gets. 
nique and craftsmanship, they may be 
quite poor and their wearing qualities 
may be doubtful, but the undiscerning 
eye will easily respond to their im- 
mediate appeal. 

Of the prints that did not receive 
awards in this hypothetical group of 
20, some will have good features while 
others will just be run of the mill with 
little or nothing to recommend them. 
Nevertheless. it’s that all 
prints should be analyzed as fairly and 


only fair 


completely as possible so their makers 
may be made aware of shortcomings 
in their technique and workmanship. 
his applies especially to the beginners 
in the club who will be in greater need 
of assistance than the seasoned work- 
ers—although even the latter group 
can always bear critical comment to 
avoid falling into photographie ruts. 

Another bad feature of the “en 
masse” system of print display is that 
of placement. When a large group of 
pictures is exhibited, with only one 
row at spec tator’s eye level. some of 
the entries are going to have bettet 
placement than others. The eye. a nota- 
bly lazy organ. looks where it is easiest 
to do so. Pictures placed too high or 
too low (with 


consequently poorer 


lighting effects) will be at a disadvan- 
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The completed stand, ready for use. 


tage. This is true at the Camera Club 
of Palo Alto, Calif., of which I am a 
member. The club room is relatively 
small and not designed specifically for 
the use of a camera club. With a grow- 
ing membership and an increase in 
number of prints being shown, it be- 
came necessary to construct a set of 
portable, three-tiered racks for print 
display. The racks are a great im- 
provement over the limited amount of 
wall space originally used; neverthe- 
less when three rows of prints under 
far from ideal lighting conditions are 
viewed by an audience in a_ small 
room, it is apparent that each picture 
cannot have equal opportunities. If a 
picture is outstandingly good, the dis- 
advantage has little or no effect—but a 
number of such factors added up could 
jockey a print with possibilities right 
out of the running. 


te 


Eye Catchers 


When a judge is called upon to 
make his comments on the exhibits 
and the latter are all in a group, he is 
under a disadvantage. In a_ brightly 
lighted room with a wall full of prints. 
there is a tendency for the eye to roam. 
The “eye catchers,” which may be ad- 
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jacent to the print under discussion, 
are working silently, but effectively to 
draw the audience’s attention away 
from the subject. The resulting inatten- 
tion, unconscious though it may be, is 
certainly discourteous to the judge. 
His comment on another worker's print 
might well apply to your own work, 
so you lose out as well. 

The answer to this problem is indi- 
vidual showing so that each picture 
may secure its full quota of attention. 
When a photograph is given the bene- 
fit of complete isolation from its fel- 
lows, the superior points as well as the 
weak ones in it are more readily de- 
tected. There are several ways of 
achieving this isolation, but the best 
employs some sort of shadow box. A 
shadow box does for the mounted pho- 
tograph what the mount does for the 
print—provides a background that sets 
it off and isolates it from surrounding 
and possibly distracting elements. A 
shadow box is usually completely en- 
closed on all sides with a lighting sys- 
tem built in to display to the best pos- 
sible advantage the print (or prints) 
contained in it. In this way, each pic- 
ture is viewed under identical lighting 
conditions and without competition. 

The value of the shadow box should 


be at once apparent. It levels off the 
inequalities of placement; it enables 
the maker to see better the faults of his 
work; it places the attention of the 
audience where it should be; it gives 
the entry with real photographic quali- 
ty an equal chance to contend with the 
“eye catcher” which resorts to visual 
shock alone for its eminence. 

Shadow boxes can be quite elabo- 
rate in their individual design and con- 
struction. Their completely enclosed 
framing and built-in lighting really 
make them miniature stages. Some of 
the larger camera clubs in the country 
have them built according to standard 
specifications. The print exhibit stand 
I have built is based on the shadow 
box idea, although it doesn’t conform 
to shadow box design. It is easy to 
make and serves a practical purpose. 
The stand pictured here has dispensed 
with the enclosed framing feature of 
the standard shadow box, being open 
on all sides except the top. There is a 
sufficiently large black area around the 
mounted print displayed to partially 
offset the lack of frame depth. With 
room lights off, the black surrounding 
area of the backboard produces much 
the same effect as a completely en- 
closed box. 


Convenience 

The background area of the stand 
is 36x36 inches. If only vertical mounts 
were to be accommodated, the width 
could have been shortened, but occa- 
sionally a horizontal mount is dis- 
played, so the background had to be 
wide enough to show it off pleasingly. 

Lack of wings or framing on the 
sides permits some light to spill out 
and partially illuminate the surround- 
ing area, but since the print being 
shown receives the greatest portion of 
light, this is a minor consideration. 
Complete light blockout was foregone 
in favor of lighter weight for the stand 
and greater convenience in changing 
the prints. 

The backboard or print display area 
is made of a sheet of three-eighths inch 
thick plywood, 36 inches square. (The 
one shown here is made of two pieces, 
18 inches wide, which have been 
spliced together; however, a_ single 
sheet is always easier to work with.) 
This is set into a base made of 2x6- 
inch lumber which has been grooved 
to accept the backboard. It should fit 
snugly in the groove and be braced 
either with wood blocks or angle irons 
as shown in the line drawing. 

The reflector is a 24x36-inch sheet 





of .026 aluminum curved around and 
fastened to two pieces of three-eighths 
inch plywood that have been cut into 
semicircular form. (A circle with a 14- 
inch radius is scribed on a piece of the 
plywood, the circle cut out with a 
scroll saw and then the piece cut in 
half to form the two ends.) A length 
of 1xl-inch lumber is run between the 
two ends on the front side so that the 
aluminum can be fastened to this to 
prevent it from buckling in the mid- 
dle. The reflector rests on a pair of 
wood braces screwed to the back- 
board. The braces are notched as 
shown in the line drawing to hold the 
reflector. A couple of wood screws hold 
the reflector unit to the braces and 
make it quite rigid. A few inches of 
aluminum project over the backboard 
and are fastened to the latter with 
short wood screws. The aluminum is 
thin enough to drill holes into without 
any trouble, and round head wood 
screws are used to fasten it to the ply- 
wood ends and the front strip. 

Two sets of grooved tracks are nec- 
essary to accommodate both vertical 
and horizontal mounts. Tracks for the 
vertical mounts must be wide enough 
to clear those holding the horizontal 
mounts; therefore the first is cut from 
lxl-inch lumber. The other is made 
from wood strips known as “door 
stop” and measures 1x11 inches. Both 
sets may be grooved on a power saw, 
with a combination plane or with a 
router, and had best be done at the 
local cabinet shop if you haven’t any 
of these tools. 


Accessories 

A shallow groove is cut in the base 
of the stand in which may rest a rub- 
ber-tipped pointer. This is a handy ac- 
cessory for the judge commenting on 
a picture, enabling him to indicate 
areas under discussion without getting 
so close to the print that he blocks the 
view of part of his audience The point- 
er is a length of one-fourth-inch 
dowel rod. Don’t forget to tip it with 
a bit of rubber to avoid damaging 
prints. Tiny nail pointed rubber tips 
may be purchased at the hardware 


store. Or you may use a slip-over pen- 
cil eraser. 


Another convenience is a set of L- 


into service, but he will find the cut- 
offs useful on occasion and in a place 
where they’re always available. 

Lighting for the stand is not compli- 
cated—two 150-watt, inside frosted 
Mazda lamps in a pair of porcelain 
sockets, one at each end of the reflector, 
and a small switch at one side to turn 
them on and off. The lamp sockets will 
require some shifting around for cor- 
rect before being screwed 
down. You may have to move them 
backward, forward, up or down to get 
the best lighting on a sample print 
display. 

A piece of black velvet would have 
been the best covering for my _back- 
board since that material absorbs the 
greatest amount of light. But it would 
have left the tracks to be covered, so 
I painted the whole thing with a dead 
matte paint. You can mix similar paint 
yourself with one-quarter pound of 
lamp black (powdered), a half pint of 
gold leaf size and a pint of turpen- 
tine. Take about half of the lamp 
black, mix in just a little size to make 
a thick, gummy paste and then thin it 
down with turpentine until it brushes 
on easily. 


position 


A metal handle screwed into the 
back of the display stand makes it 
easier to transport. The stand is de- 
signed to sit on a table of standard 
height (approximately 30 inches) and 
set far enough away from the audience 
so that the lights in the reflector are 
not visible. 

You may discover desirable varia- 
tions that can be effected in construct- 
ing such a stand. My advice in that 
case is: Go ahead and make ’em. This 
one was built pretty much as I went 
along, with only tentative sketches to 
start off the project. Some things turn 
out much better when they “get them- 
selves built” without the builder hav- 
ing the benefit of a rigid set of blue 
prints. 

At any rate, such a piece of equip- 
ment will be easy for those handy with 
tools and an undoubted asset to all of 
the club membership. Total cost of all 
materials used in this display stand 
was approximately $7, not too great a 
sum to be removed from the club treas- 
ury. Always assuming, of course, that 
the club treasurer is in the proper 
mood for expenditure when the idea 
is broached to him. 
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TO UPRIGHT 
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O25 THICKNESS 

SHEET ALUMINUM 
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CIRCULAR PLYWOOD 
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2" THICK LUMBER WITH 
RABBETED EDGE FORMS 

TRACKS FOR HORIZONTAL 
MOUNTS 


"x I" GROOVED LUMBER 
FORMS TRACKS FOR 
VERTICAL MOUNTS 


SHALLOW GROOVE IN 


BASE FOR RUBBER-TIPPED 
POINTER 


(OR WOOD BLOCK 
BRACES AS IN 
PHOTOGRAPH) 


shaped cutoff boards made from heavy 
white cardboard or discarded print 
mounts. These may be hung on the 
back of the stand on cup hooks. Quite 
frequently the judge desires to show 
how a print may be improved by crop- 
ping. Usually he presses another mount 
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hough held last February, a report 
1951 National 
Show is not 


on the Photographic 
This 
been a big deal in New York since its in- 
auguration a few years ago. Harry Sidel of 
the Modern School of 
agreed that the show is fast growing too big 
for the good old 71st Regiment Armory. We 
that it 
type crowd, with the elite and deep think 


amiss. show has 


Photography and I 


also agreed was drawing a higher 
ers of photography to be seen on all sides. 
The theme of this 195] “Eduea- 
tion.” | trust the advantages of this theme 


show was 


were extended to its own press and publicity 


department, especially on the subject of 
passes to the writers of magazine columns! 
Anyhow, with my readers’ interest at heart, 
| paid my 85 cents cash admission, Lo and 


behold, | got my money's worth and more. 


There were some 110 booths represent- 
ing manufacturers, distributors and dealers. 
At one end of the Armory there was a big 
presentations—and_ there 
were many of these specials. The 15th An- 
nual Press Photographers’ Exhibit was on 
display too. I that Kodak was 
liked to have 
However, the 


stage for special 


was sorry 


missing. | would have 
stuff. seemed to 
bear up well under this handicap. All booths 
seemed to be manned by the educated peo- 
with the 


received 


seen 


their show 


ple of each organization—in line 
theme | certainly 
sible and_ intelligent 


imagine! | sen- 


replies whenever | 
stopped to ask for information. William I. 
Harvey, Sales Promotion Manager for Pa- 
velle Color, Inec., tussled with a question I 
had from one of my readers and came up 
Faust, of 


told me details of microfilmer 


with a usable answer. George A. 
Graflex, Inc., 
now being made by this well known concern. 
Shook hands with Irving L. Goldberg who 
was justly proud of the fine display his firm. 
Raygram Corp., had for all to see. | waved 


“hello” to Mabel 


cornered by a crowd of her 


Seacheri who was really 
admiring read 
ers, and was being deluged with questions. 
1 understand that this went on continuously 


whenever she sat in the World-Telegram-Sun 
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Samuel Grierson, ARPS 


this booth the excellent 
prints were to be seen and, after 


looking, I would say the jury did well. 


booth. In contest 


winning 


The Metropolitan Camera Club Council, 
Inc., had a real swell booth and in a star 
spot. One fell right into it after passing the 
doorman. On my visit Edward C. Wilson was 
doing the honors and | would say he was 
for the job. 
Taylor of 


In this corner | 
slide 


sailey of the Jamaica Cam 


just the man 
met Owen K. 
Also Edward c 
era Club is always doing some. stint 
for the Margaret Wright, with 
whom I have spoken on the telephone, and 
| were formally introduced, and that was a 
pleasure for me. Seems that this lady had 
been trying to catch up with me for a week 

a tough job for anyone 


color fame. 
who 
Council. 


in order to invite 
me to hang a picture in the Council booth. 
Not having accomplished her end, my print 
was not included; the loss is mine. Charles 
M. DeBevoise of the Queens Borough Cam- 
era Club and Bill Sullivan of Staten Island 
were two other glad to 
shake hands with. 


characters I was 


Also had a long talk with Fred (Quell- 





Samuel Grierson, ARPS, and Sec- 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publica- 
tions directly to Mr. Grierson, who 
acts as editor of ‘News from the 
Camera Clubs.” 











malz, demon secretary of the P.S.A. Fred 
had driven up from Pennsylvania just to see 
this like very 
happy about it. Kay Simmon took me by 
surprise—so much so that I 
her name in introducing her to Quellmalz. 
Miss Simmon, as all should 


of the outstanding baby 


show and myself—he was 


stumbled over 


know, is one 
photographers of 
the land. | am sorry I did not get to see 
the Press Photographers’ Exhibit. That is al- 
ways an exciting thing. I did get a sorf of 
general view and felt it should have been 
given more space for the proper appreciation 
of the Also with the general 
whoop-de-do connected with an affair such 


interested. 


as this, I feel that a serious exhibit is not 
in its proper place. P.A.A. (Police Athletic 
Association) had a booth to exhibit prints 
made by the young members of this splendid 
organization, and visitors were permitted to 
vote for their favorites. Victor Keppler is 
keenly interested in this group and helps 
whenever he can. 


Throughout the entire exhibition space 
any number of models were on 
the loose, willing to pose for anyone wishing 
to make a picture of a semi-nude model! 
The theme being “education” I suppose this 
opportunity 


semi-nude 


of shooting semi-nude models 
was to give the beginner a clear understand- 
ing of when to say, “to h... with it!” On 
hand at various times to help out with edu- 
cation and entertainment were Mayor and 
Mrs. Vincent R. Impellitteri, Faye Emerson, 
Skitch Henderson, Jinx Falkenburg and Tex 
McCrary—they all helped judge the press 
show—remember! Then there were Jane 
Pickens, Basil Rathbone, Bert Lytell and Hy 
Gardner (Night Life Columnist for Herald- 
Tribune). I lift these names from the print 
ed program. | that I 
all of this. I was willing to purchase but 
one ticket and was reluctant to spend four 


regret to say missed 


full days in an armory! 


Other featured persons on the program 
whose names perhaps may mean more to 


photographers were Norris Harkness, Charles 





Memories 


Irma G. Haselwood, ARPS 


Feeding Time 
Walter Sarff 


Irma G. Haselwood is a member 
of the Elkart, Ind., Camera Club, 
Pictorial Photographers of Amer- 
ica and PSA and is known for 
her fine prints. Walter Sarff is 
a commercial photographer who 
finds time for pictorial work. He 
is a member of the New York 
Color Slide Club and the Man- 
hattan Camera Club and chair- 
man of the latter’s project, ‘“New 
York: Its People.’’ 














Coles, Rudolph Simmon and Victor Keppler. 
Again I say that I did not catch one of the 
acts, which leaves me quite uneducated ex- 
cept for one item. I did learn that the deal- 
ers and manufacturers can put on a grand 
show, interesting to any photographer— 
what’s more, they did. 


Several weeks ago ! attended the 13th 
Annual Guest Meeting of the New York City 
8mm Motion Picture Club. Believe it or not, 
I received my tickets from a Mr. Hollywood! 
J. F., that is. I can think of nothing that 
should be of more interest to a man so 
named than movies. Mr. Hollywood proved 
to be a most cordial host and made me feel 
welcome from the minute I entered the 
Georgian Room of the Statler where the 
pitch took place. Incidentally, though a cold 
night in March, the air conditioning appara- 
tus was on full blast! Despite this cold 
blast I still enjoyed myself. Fred Furman of 
the club was master of ceremonies and did 
a worthy job in the line. My attendance this 
night was my initial venture in viewing any 
amateur movie club presentation. I have 
listened to various raves concerning such 
events but never got to see one for myself. 
Now that I have seen, I think I agree. While 
certain defects in the films were to be ob- 
served, by and large, the show was good. 

The program consisted of six films, five in 
Kodachrome and one in black and white. 
Of these I liked most of all “Next Door 
Neighbor” by Esther Cooke of Albany, N.Y. 
This, a travelogue picture of Mexico, reeked 
with sound information and good photogra- 
phy. A minor criticism is that, from where 
| sat, | could not easily read the subtitles. 
My feeling is that Mrs. Cooke used too 
much wordage in the small space. This pic- 
ture was included in “Best Ten Films of 
1950” by Movie Makers. I liked equally as 
well a film by George Valentine called 
“Make Mine Magic”—a deal in animation 
done with a professional touch. After its 
showing Mr. Furman announced that it had 
just been awarded the Grand Prize by Home 
Movies. Other pictures on the program were 
“Vacation Highlights” by Fred Evans of 
Sherman Oaks, Calif., which for my money 
covered too much territory. | think that Mr. 
Evans would do well to cut some of the 
cloud sequences taken from a plane. 

“Bless This House” by Grace Linder of 
Kenmore, N.Y., was very short but very sweet 
and well done. “The Last Straw” by John 
Harms was entertaining. “Overdose” by 
Francis J. Barrett of Seattle left me wanting 
more. Here Barrett built up his story to a 
terrific point of suspense and then ended 
the film—leaving this viewer up in the air. 
Sure, leave something to the viewer’s imagi- 
nation! In my imagination I sort of figured 
that Mr. Barrett snapped off his camera 
lights crying, “Cut! Enough of this! Let’s 
all go out and get a drink!” I can be wrong. 
The club served refreshments too. I did not 
partake but it was pleasing to know that I 
could have done so. Instead I shook hands 
with Joseph J. Hartley of the Amateur Cine- 
ma League, Steven Phillips of the John G. 
Marshall Mfg. Company, Robert R. Morris, 
writer for the Brooklyn Eagle, and his much 
better half, and many others. Enough for 
one evening’s pleasure. 


Five photographic minded people of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have put their shoulders to 
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the wheel, pooled their brains and come up 
with an idea and an organization that can 
do a lot of good for photography and pro- 
duce a lot of interesting events for those 
citizens of the area appreciating good pho- 
tography. This group calls itself the Pho- 
tographers Exhibit Society of Cleveland, Inc. 
It is composed of David Darvis, John O. 
Hay, Mary-Jane Matheson, A. R. Karnosh 
and Doris Martha Weber at the moment, but 
from news related to me I understand others 
will soon join as members. 

The immediate project is a Cleveland 
Salon, but Miss Weber sends me additional 
information. She writes, “Five of us have 
formed a non-profit corporation to further 
the education and interest in photography 
of the people in Cleveland. We plan to do 
this through various shows from the United 
States and abroad. Although our first big 
effort will be a salon in September, we will 
not confine our efforts to pictorial photogra- 
phy, but will exhibit the best in commercial, 
fashion, documentary, modern, sports, and 
even medical photography.” 

A fine plan and good luck to the group. 
In the main I feel that the organization will 
succeed in achieving its aims. It may be, 
nevertheless, that complete success in each 
point will be lacking. When you try to get 
commercial, fashion, documentarians, mod- 
ernists, press photogs and medical camera 
men to send pictures to an exhibit you have 
a job on your hands. It was tried in New 
York some years ago and the various work- 
ers in the main were not interested. Their 
lack of interest stemmed from several rea- 
sons. Commercial and fashion men were 
too busy making pictures to sell to stop for 
exhibit numbers—a commercial studio is a 
busy place, what with agencies and clients 
wanting deliveries days before the shutter 
is even snapped! Many modernists and docu- 
mentarians took the “arty” attitude and re- 
fused to allow their pictures to hang in the 
same building with a pictorial on the wall! 
Press photogs seemed satisfied with their 
own show and were not interested in this 
other—after all it means extra work and 
those boys have enough of that as it is! I 
hope the people in Cleveland conquer all 
these kinks and idiosyncrasies. Even if they 
don’t, this new organization stands to do a 
lot of good and I look for further progress 
reports. 


Viewed Kodak’s film on the Flexichrome 
process and, as to be expected of a Kodak 
production, it was complete and _ all-inclu- 
sive. Not having gone in for the process 
myself, I had but a mild interest in the 
techniques as shown on the screen. Other 
goings-on in the production delighted me 
more. For instance, seeing my good friend 
Bob Brown (Robert W., if I must be pro- 
found!) doing a well rounded bit part in 
one sequence gave me the urge to rise in my 
seat and squeal like a Paramount bobby- 
soxer! I certainly do indorse the film despite 
any flippant thoughts my wording may 
arouse here. Organizations desiring the use 
of the film might do well to contact Kodak 
at Rochester, N.Y. 


Martin K. Bovey, Jr., again breaks into 
this column. During the early spring he was 
in New York tracking film that he had made 
in Hollywood during the fall and winter. 
While in Manhattan he hung a one-man 


show of his salon type pictures in Willough- 
by’s. Incidentally, one is always able to see 
the work of outstanding amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in Willoughby’s small gallery. 
Give a look sometime. Mr. Bovey tells me 
he is off salon exhibiting, for the time being 
at least. As his record to date is 150 prints 
in 72 salons, this is sad news for salon man- 
agers everywhere. They need the type of 
picture that young Bovey makes. 

Since last sitting down to my typewriter, 
I visited a one-man show by Aaron Siskind 
hung right in the very heart of Manhattan’s 
high priced art area. I was interested in 
what I saw. I can plainly state, without fear 
of contradiction, that Siskind’s photos are 
not calendar art. One picture I liked espe- 
cially well and viewed many times and from 
many angles before I left the gallery—the 
Egan Gallery that is, and it is on East 57th 
Street where the natives eat with regularity 
—was a picture, untitled, of cracking plaster 
on an old wall. It had the most marvelous 
third dimension effect that I have ever seen 
captured by a lens. Pure pattern and an 
interesting one. Siskind can be forgiven for 
everything, including his desertion of the 
documentary (if he has so deserted?) for 
making this one grand shot . . . may he 
make many more like it. 


New Norman McLaren 
Abstract Films Released 


A new experimental color film, 
Stars and Stripes, created by Norman 
McLaren, has been released by Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Chicago. 

The pictures in the film and even 
the sound track were inscribed direct- 
ly on 35mm film and hand-drawn by 
the artist. Copies are printed on 16mm 
film. 

The credit title of the film carries a 
musical sound track which uses a chro- 
matic scale originally conceived by 
McLaren while doing research for the 
Guggenheim Museum of Non-objective 
Art. 

Other Norman McLaren films which 
have been released by International 
Film Bureau are Fiddle De Dee and 
Hen Hop. The former is an experi- 
mental film using celluloid dyes, inks 
and transparent paints applied direct- 
ly to the film and modified by various 
surface treatments. It exemplifies Nor- 
man McLaren’s careful experiments 
with sound, motion and color values 
related to emotional content. Hen Hop 
shows a simple line drawing of a hen 
moving in continuous combinations, 
recessions, convolutions and _ progres- 
sions in time to folk dance fiddling. 
The drawings were originally made on 
film with a pen. 

All three films are available separ- 
ately in single reels, or in a combined 
reel. 
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Seth 


Susan Sherman 


“Seth” is an example of the humorous type of shot which is 

appreciated by many salon judges and which is certain to be 

appreciated in most camera club competitions. This print received 

an honorable mention at a recent meeting of the Pictorial Pho- 

tographers of America. Mrs. Sherman is also an active member 
of the Temple Camera Club, Brooklyn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10c per word prepaid, 5% discount ter 


name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in @ series count as one word 
counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by 15th of each menth will ap- 
pear in second following issue. 
AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
42) Fifth Avenue So., Mi i i 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSTCARDS $10.00 


views of towns to Dealers, 

















equipped laboratory. a timing by electronic 








», two 5x7 enlargements from snap- 


( uriophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave. 





se for cropping or PB met Nev w nega- 
50c; minimum order $1.00 
wid} 
7 





DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 5x7 
5c. Expert film processing. 


Webster Photo J ab., 





PHOTO-MURALS. Enlargements any size, 
Hundreds of pictures to choose 


N. LaCienega, Hollywood, 





If it's PIN-UPS you desire, 


pin-up photos, slides & movies 


illustrated PIN-UP CATALOG — 


HOLLYWOOD PIN-UPS, 
7284 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


money-back guarantee 
l enclose 25¢ for PIN-UP CATALOG 
Send free data & prices on Movies 


$1.00 your nega 
Bradenvown, fia, 


5x7’s. 
5u2, 


ENLAKGEMENTS. Fixe 
uve. Photographers, Box 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


POWERFUL TELEPHOTO CAMERA EASILY 
MADE. rRIFLING COST, INSTRUCTIONS 25c. 
CAKL JAMEK, BOX 294. MANORVILLE, N.Y. 
POKLLAND Color Laboratones Electronic Cam- 
era. Big money maker. Pertect, $600.00, Cal 
Wuliams, 1310 18th, Bakerstield, Calif. 
CAMERA catalog, photographic hints. 50c re 
tunaable. Els, xlo6-Ams6 Market, San Fran- 
cisco_14, Calit. 

LEICA Il, F.2. coated summer lens with case, 
like new. Satin chrome finish. Will ship C.O.D, 
subject to examination $160 cash. J. sf. Klein, 
6952 Day St., Tujunga, California. 
SiknmtkO cameras, Projectors, write 
lhomson, 2402 E. Houston, San Antonio, ‘Texas. 
Stil and movie CAMERA, photographic oune- 
ment catalogs and bargaim bulletins one yea 
$1.00, one issue 50c, Retundable. B. J. Ellis, 108 
am6 North State, Chicago 2. 


RETOUCHING 


expert mail service. M. 
New York 24. 


SLIDES 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 2x2 stereo slides for 
screen projection in your existing projector and 
screen. sample order of 6 slides & catalog $3.00, 
(scemic). MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, Request 
ifTEM A, ACADEMY OF STEREOSCOPIC Arts 
& Sciences, 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 
23, Calif. 
Zlyx2¥4 and 35mm SLIDES from your own 
negatives. Send negative for free sample and 
price list. Acme Slide Laboratory, 161 E. On- 
1anio St., Chicago 11, 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS. New issue interior color 
sides. Sample 50c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APS, Carlsbad, M. 
VACATION COLOR SLIDES, national parks, 
Southwest, travel,, science. Free list (with sam- 
ple 30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, 
vew Mexicc. 
THE WORLD in 2x2 color slides. Western scen- 
ics, national monuments, parks, cacti, flowers, 
Models in landscapes. Photomicrographs of rare 
and beautiful formations in agates. Stereo. Eight 
only $1.95. Four samples, literature $1.00. Dave 
Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El Paso, Texas. 
SLEREO-SLIDES (Realist size) Galore: 
featuring Aerialstereo, (wide ag tag over 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Death Valley, Monu- 
ment Valley, etc. Sample order of 6 slides and 
Catalog $3.00. Catalog only—25c. 
ACADEMY OF STEREOSCOPIC Arts and Sci- 
ences, 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal, 
ae REO REALIST COL nig SLIDES C ARLSBAD 
VERNS. Sample 7 a atalog 5c. “TE 
HE LM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad M. 
ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery 
nature wildlife. Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alaska. 
CURACAO, Yucatan, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Nassau. 
30c, H-G FOTOS, 1205 Southwest 
Miami, Florida. 
BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME SLIDES, Califor- 
nia Coast, Missions, Danish Festival, Will Rog- 
ers Home, Flower Farms, Sequoia, Ghost Town. 
Free with your first order Guild Plastic Viewer. 
Select set desired. Set of eight slides $3.00. RED- 
FIELD COLOR xr 676A Buchon Street, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm 16mm Home Movie Travels. 
Cc arlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50 specify 
Smm 16mm. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, Dept. 
APM, Carlsbad, N.M. 
2x2 B&W slides from negatives 10c; from prints 
l5c. We specialize making slides from old photo- 
graphs up to 5x7, 15c. ROGERS STUDIO, Box 
i34a, East San 5, Calif. 




















tor tree list. 








KE LOLCCHING Henis, 
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West 86th St., 
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Thomas, 
Sample 
Avenue, 


Florida, Saint 
$4.80 dozen. 
35th 











high-class studio. Prompt service, reason- 
able rates. Careful attention to detail. Will color 
sample tree. Mrs. Bonnie Glass, c/o Agee Studio, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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OLL, coloring photographs can be a tascinating 
hebby or profitable sideline for those with artis 
tic talent. Learn at home. Easy simpufied method 
send for free booklet. National Vheto Coloring 
School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 308A, Chi 
cago 14, Lllinois. 


PAPER AND FILMS 


UUFAYCOLOR films, retail, wholesale. All sizes. 
kxample 4x5, $7.84 dozen sheets. #127, 35 
$1.25 roll. Continental Feat ea eg Box 
san Francisco 1, Calif. 

NOW — A _single-powder, all-purpose DEVEL 
OPER F D4. Veveiops any film without grain in 
» munutes imstead ot 15 minutes; develops any 
paper with excellent quality. Bottle makes one 
gailon of developer. Price~$1.00 cash delivered 


in U. S. A. 
FULLER RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
226 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SCHOOL, 117-D_ East 
Study Brochure. 

















AIRBRUSH ART 60th, 
N.¥.C. 22 


Free Home 








MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
A handful of cloth bound Photo- 


SAVE $2.25! 

grams ot 1948 lett! Regular $3.00 value for 75 
cents. COD only, no cash please. Not damaged, 
content as new today as then, AmPhoto book 
Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 

SAVE $3.25! Beautiful big fat Penrose An- 
nuals—only 6 lett of 1949 and 1950 editions. 
Kegular $38.50 value for $5.25. COD only to 
first 6 takers-no cash please. AmPhoto Book 
Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 

WE GUESSED WRONG, bought 11 more copies 
of The Year 1949 than we got rid of. Regular 
$5.00 value, it'll go for $2.95 to the first Ll 
COD takers. No cash please. AmPhoto Book 
Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC, 1950: only 15 
paper covered copies. ae of this famous, fact- 
packed Annual; 31.50 COD, no cash please. 
AmPhoto Book Dept., wry Fifth Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis. 

200 Model release forms (four pads), $1; Sure- 
fire ways to earn extra money with your camera, 
complete manual, $1; Press cards tor car, hat, 
purse, all for $1. Fairview Publications, 123 
third Avenue, Williamson, W. 
IT’S SUMMER NOW and the 
Photographic Skies by David Charles, FRPS, 
will help you and your camera do a better 
summertime picture-taking job this year. Only 
14 left in our stock, we must unload before 
Fall. Will send first 14 takers a copy for 95 
cents COD. Regular $1.50 value. No cash 
please. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. 
>o., Minneapolis. 

LEAVING TOWN THIS SUMMER? You needn't 
leave without one of our 13 remaining books, 
Photography for the fraveler, by Don Nibbelink, 
FRPS, Brand new, it’s yours for 95 cents—if 
first 13 to reply. 128 pages. 
COD, no cash please. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 
Fitth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
SIMPLE, EASY to understand 
144-page book Photochemistry 
Spinatelli. Only 13 left, we’re anxious to get 
rid of them for 95 cents COD. No cash please. 
Brand new, not damaged, AmPhoto Book De pt., 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
COLLECTORS, your impoverished, 
nickels will leap with joy at the 
getting for you our ONE 
\erografia Artistica—the 
of the currently 
brush by Tobias. 
no cash please. 
Ave. So., 

















l 7 -page book 





you are one of the 





is the fat little 
Simplified by 





deflated 
prospect of 
remaining copy of 
Spanish original edition 
popular Manual of the Air- 
It’s yours for 85 cents COD, 
AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth 
Minneapolis. 





Diego 5, 
COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California, 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign, Arts. Sample 
and catalog 25c. Slides, Box 206° La Habra, Cal. 


WANTED 


LEICAS and its gadgets. 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 


MOVIES 


RENT SOUND films for less. 

tails. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
rWO 4x5 enlargements and negative from movie 
frames or two colorprints. Send same and one 
dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave.,New York 52. 


NEGATIVES 


Send $1.00 for 2 

negatives and lists. T. C 
LaTijera Station, Dept. F-5, 
California 








Colortone, Martine 








Send dime for de 











ROLL FILM—Negatives 
samples of 214x314 
Dilbeck, Box 247 
Los Angeles 43 


OlL COLORING 


OIL coloring for 








studios. Ten years’ experience 


New electric darkroom timers for film develop- 
ment or for operating lights, buzzers or motors, 
complete with 1 minute to 1 hour calibrated dial, 
lelechron motor, transformer. Housed in heavy 
steel case. Original retail price $18.95. Fully 
guaranteed $7.95 prepaid. Cash, check or Money 
Order. No C.O.D.s. Munson Co., 1470 Midway 
Pkwy., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

BIG STINKER FOR US, big value for youl 
British-made lens-testing charts complete with 
24-page illustrated Manual for their use, writ- 
ten by A. L. M. Sowerby, B.A., M.Sc., ARPS; 
brand new, a real value, these charts sneaked 
onto our photo book shelves years ago, now all 
gone except a lonesome 35. You take ’em, we 
don’t want ‘em; $1.50 COD—24-page booklet 
alone is worth that price. No cash please. Am- 
Photo Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis. 


JUST NAMED ONE OF 50 BEST books of the 
year by the American Institute of aes Arts 
Sculpture in Wood, by John Rood. Of real value 
to photographers interested in cm een ho- 
tographic art. 5. cash or Amphoto 
Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., ince nahe 














TWO BOOKS for the PRICE of ONE! 
The Famous American Annual Adseludely Free! 


Here’s Your Answer to Inflation—Build Your Photo 
Library Two Books at a Time and Pay for Only One! 


How would you like to have two 
brand new photo textbooks, both new- 
ly printed within the last few months, 
both time-tested favorites of serious 
photographers the world over, both 
acclaimed this year as the best in 
their fields? How would you like to 
have both right now —and pay for 
only one? 

Before you make up your mind, take a look 
at these facts: 
Natural Color Processes, by Carlton E. 
Dunn, first was printed in 1936. It is 
now in its fifth edition — modern and com- 
plete with every important color process 
now in use, 

Written by a practical businessman as- 
sociated with one of New York City’s im- 
portant photo supply houses, this book of 
294 pages sells for $5.00. 

The 1951 American Annual of Pho- 

tography: 240 pages of prize-winning 
pictures from all over the world, plus how- 
it-was-done technical commentaries on all 
the prize-winners, has a factual table of 
contents that’s edited to improve the qual- 
ity of every picture you take. The paper- 
bound 1951 American Annual is selling at 
$3.00 while it lasts. 
_ You decide how much these popular 
books can do for your photography. Read 
what others say about them on this page, 
read the tables of contents. Do you think 
the experts who write for you in these 
books can show you how to take better 
pictures? You bet they can! Because they're 
doing it every day. 

If that weren't true, the American An- 
nual wouldn't be in its 65th year, nor 


an 


$5 


Photographic Trade News says: 


“Carlton E. Dunn, the author of this book, is 
a traveling salesman for a leading tern dis- 
tributor and we can therefore assume that the 
volume will be practical above all else. Upon 
perusal of the contents we find exactly that. Every 
important color process now in use by the ama- 
teur and professional photographer is exhaustively 
described and the technique for achieving optimum 
results meticulously detailed. 

“This latest edition of this valuable book is a 
must for the photographic darkroom and should 
be recommended to all photographers, amateur 
and professional, with an interest in color pho- 
tography.” 


Natural Color Processes in its 15th year! 

If you decide these books can help you 
make better pictures, then you'll want to 
act quickly because until midnight, June 
30, you can get ABSOLUTELY FREE 
your very own copy of the 1951 American 
Annual of Photography, together with a 
copy of Natural Color Processes for only 
$5.00 —the price of Natural Color Proc- 


esses. 


SEND NO MONEY 


One Book Absolutely Free — Pay for the 
Other When You Get It 

Both books have earned the respect of 
the photo world for decades and therefore 
can be offered during June on these spe- 
cial terms: 

1. Fill out the handy coupon below and 
mail it — without money — today. 

2. When we get your coupon, we'll rush 
you copies of BOTH Natural Color Proc- 
esses, a $5.00 value, and the 1951 Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography, a $3.00 value. 
Total value: $8.00 

3. When the mailman hands you both 
books, simply deposit with him the $5.00 
price for Natural Color Processes plus a 
few cents postage ind keep both books. 
The 1951 American Annual of Photogra- 
phy is our gift to you. 

Frankly, there aren't many 1951 Ameri- 
can Annuals left — that’s why we are mak- 
ing this unusual special offer. We must sell 
out and make room for other books com- 
ing this summer. When these are gone, 
there'll be no more, so don't delay. Clip and 
mail the handy coupon right now — before 
midnight June 30 catches up with you! 


CONTENTS 
NATURAL COLOR PROCESSES 


1. Simple Color Analysis. 

2. Making Color Separation Nega- 
tives. 

3. Autotype Trichrome Carbro. 
Autotype Wet Carbon Three- 
Color Printing. 

The Kodak Dye Transfer Proc- 
ess. 

Dye Mordanting. 

Eastman Color Processes. 
Ansco Color Processes. 
Colorgraph Tricolor Pigment 
Process. 

Gasparcolor. 

Dufaycolor. 

Kodak Flexichrome Process. 


65*. YEAR 


$ 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL, says Photographic 
Trade News, “is highly recommended to all with 
an active interest in photography. It is the most 
Stimulating we have read in a long time.” 


CONTENTS 


Who's Who in Photography: The only record 
published anywhere ot photographe rs Winning 
salon acceptance during the last 5 years. Me- 
ticulously complete and accurate, this feature 
is a long-time exclusive with the American 
Annual. Listing alphabetically the name of 
each important salon-exhibiting photographer 
in every country in the world, this tabulation 
may well include friends of yours. 
64 Prize-Winning Prints: Taken from among 
the winners of American Photography's 1950 
world-wide print contest, these masterpieces 
can be a powerful influence on your pho- 
tography. Accompanying each prize-winner is 
a crystal-clear commentary by Franklin Jor- 
dan, FPSA, FRPS, editor. Read and learn 
Photography As an Avocation, by Dr. Max 
Thorek: Are you getting the most from your 
hobby? This internationally-known author- 
photographer tells you how and demonstrates 
with 16 of his own best prints, including sev- 
eral figure studies 
Cinematography As a Graphic Art, by Peyton 
Stallings. 
mone Ion Concentration, by Allen R. 
Greenleaf. 


Photography and Criminalistics, by O'Hara 


and Osterburg. 
Pictures in the Fog, by Jack Wright. 
Marine Photography, by J. R. Hogan. 
Masking Correction, by E. M. Symmes. 
Down on the Farm, by Georgia Engelhard. 
Using the Swing Back, by W. W. DeAtley. 
Photography in Moonlight, by G. A. Cloud. 
Photography in College Research, by Albert 
Christman. 


Book Department: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me at once my FREE copy of the big new 
1951 American koma’ of Photography, 
f value, together with a copy of the new 
Fifth Edition of Dunn’s Natural Color Processes, 
a $5.00 value. Total value: $8.00. When mailman 
hands me both books, I'll pay him only the regular 
$5 for Naturel Color Prox s plus a few cents 
sostage and keep the American Annual as any spe- 
1 





eens 
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My $5 is enclosed, thus saving postage. FREE of- 
fer of a 1951 American Annual still applies, of course, 





Picture of a happy man . 


Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


When you peel back the last matrix and your 
Dye Transfer Print stands fully revealed ... 

When the colorful scene you enjoyed and 
recorded on a bit of Kodachrome Film comes 
so magnificently to life on the projection 
screen at home or at the club... 

Or when the same scene becomes a bril- 
liant cameo on your table viewer... 

When a favorite monochrome takes on full 


color as you manipulate the responsive, re- 


warding Kodak Flexichrome Process... 

When you discover that Kodacolor Film, 
the color film you had thought was “only for 
snapshooters,” gives you a beautiful and 
subtle print... 

Or when you come to planning a photo- 
graph in full color, confident that the means 
and skill are yours—then you know some of 
the satisfactions, the real, deep satisfac- 
tions which color photography can give. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





